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COMMENTS ON THE MARRIAGE OF WIT AND 
WISDOM 


By SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


In his ‘‘Introduction’’ and in his ‘‘ Notes’’ to his edition of The 
Marriage of Wit and Wisdom (B.M., Add. MS. 26,782),—one of 
the earliest English comedies extant—published by the Shakespeare 
Society in 1846, Mr. Halliwell makes a number of misleading and 
incorrect statements which have not hitherto been challenged or 
corrected. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that Mr. Halliwell’s ‘‘faithful 
copy of the manuscript’’—bless the mark !—reproduces the date at 
the bottom of the titlepage (folio 17) as ‘‘1579.’’ And, of course, 
all subsequent writers on the subject followed suit. Mr. John 8. 
Farmer, printing a modernized text of the play (in his Five 
Anonymous Plays, Fourth Series, 1908—an edition which has es- 
caped the attention of Sir Edmund K. Chambers), says, ‘‘The 
probable date of the play is c. 1579.’’ Dr. Walter W. Greg—though 
having no ‘‘apparent’’ reason for so doing—says (on page Ixxxvii 
of his A List of Masques, Pageants, ete., 1902) that the play was 
apparently printed in 1579.’’ Sir Edmund K. Chambers, also 
relying upon his predecessors, says (The Elizabethan Stage, III, 
437) ‘‘The MS. has a titlepage, with the date 1579.’’ But, not- 
withstanding this array of authorities, the fact is that the date at 
the bottom of the first page of the manscript is ‘‘1570.’’ Exam- 
ination of the last numeral with a magnifying glass proves incon- 
testably that it is an 0, not a 9, there being not the slightest ves- 
tige of a tail to the right half of the 0. There is therefore even less 
reason than there was before for thinking, with Sir Edmund, that 
this play ‘‘might be indentical with the lost Paul’s moral of The 
Marriage of Mind and Measure, which also belongs to 1579.”’ 

On page x Mr. Halliwell says that ‘‘the original transcriber was 
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evidently a person of no education, and has blundered most egre- 
giously.’’ On page 65 he questions ‘‘whether this MS. was copied 
from a printed book, or is in itself a copy prepared for the press.’’ 
It should, in the first place, have been evident to Mr. Halliwell, 
from the nature of the ‘‘many errors’’ which he complains of, that 
the extant manuscript is a transcript from a manuscript which the 
scribe had difficulty in deciphering. If the scribe who made this 
transcript had had a printed copy before him he could not have 
written such nonsense as ‘‘ welt nurt wth lenifie’’ (Prologue, line 16, 
ed. Halliwell).1 Other seribal errors enforce this conclusion. 

That the scribe was copying from a manuscript is indicated also 
by the fact that he divided his pages into boxes for the individual 
speeches and stage-directions, by drawing lines across the pages, 
before writing the speeches and the directions.” This is deducible 
from the cireumstanée that in several instances the boxes proved too 
small to hold the speeches intended for them and the speeches ran 
over into the boxes below them. In one instance (folio 5’, corre- 
sponding to page 12 of Halliwell’s edition) this caused the scribe 
to write a line of text (‘‘well now I must a boute this geare’’) so 
close to one of his rules that Mr. Halliwell was misled into thinking 
that the scribe had deleted the words quoted. Farmer, of course, 
repeated Mr. Halliwell’s error, as he did his other errors—even 
though he missed no opportunity to abuse his predecessor. 

Now and then the seribe did not make enough boxes on a page or 
did not make them wide enough, and then he had to write a final 
word above the right end of the line, encroaching on the box above 
(as in the ease of the word ‘‘Idelnes’’ on folio 8V), or had to squeeze 
a stage direction into a corner at the side of the speech accompany- 
ing it (as in the stage-direction ‘‘here he steppeth back haueng 


1 That Mr. Halliwell could ever have read these very clearly and legibly 
written words as ‘‘wel fauurt with leuitie’’ is simply amazing. Mr. Farmer 
says that Halliwell suggested reading ‘‘ well fraught with levity’’ and that the 
MS. reads ‘‘fauurt with leuite.’’ He is wrong as regards both statements. 
Halliwell’s readings is ‘‘wel fauurt (?) with leuitie,’’ and in a note he says 
that Collier, without seeing the manuscript, had suggested reading ‘‘wel 
fraught with lenitie.’’ It is to be noted that the scribe originally wrote 
‘“welt’’? and then corrected it to ‘‘well’’; ‘‘nurt’’ is, in all likelihood, an 
aphetic form of ‘‘enur’d’’ (=habituated, tempered) and ‘‘lenifie’’ a scribal 
error for ‘‘lenity’’ (in opposition to ‘‘severity’’ in the preceding line). 
‘*Enured with’’ was good Elizabethan English, and ‘‘lenity’’ is a very desir- 
able trait in Good Nurture.’’ 


2 Mr. Farmer published an unannotated collotype facsimile of the play in 
1909 in his Tudor Facsimile Tezts. 
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espied Idlenis’’ on folio 16V). There are other indications to the 
same effect. 

That the play was not copied from a printed text is sufficiently 
proved by the scribe’s words (on page 1) ‘‘neuer before inprinted’’ 
[sic]. That the manuscript is not ‘‘the author’s copy as prepared 
for the printer’’ (Farmer) is equally certain. 

Two scribes made the transcript which has come down to us. 
The bulk of the play was written by a very fluent penman, whom I 
designate A, and by no means an illiterate or an ignoramus, even 
though he occasionally wrote nonsense and did not take the trouble 
to decipher and make sense of ambiguities in his original. The 
author must have been a very careless penman, unless we assume 
that our copy was made from another (and poorly written) copy. 

Penman B wrote almost all of folio 9Y and the upper half of folio 
10° (from ‘‘ Wantonnos”’ to ‘‘my logges [sic, for ‘‘legges’’] will not 
houlld mee’’). This is undoubtedly the hand of a crude and un- 
cultured person, a boor. In two instances (on folio 10°) A cor- 
rected what B had written, in one case rewriting the name of the 
speaker (‘‘Idlenis’’) and in the other inserting the words ‘‘am so 
wery.’’ It is interesting to note that B too drew lines across the 
page before writing the names of the speakers and the speeches. 

This manuscript was evidently intended as a prompt-copy for a 
theatrical company. The division of the pages into boxes can have 
been intended only to make the dramatis personae and the speeches 
conspicuous for the prompter. MHortatory and imperative stage- 
directions (‘‘ Here shall wantonis sing this song,’”® ‘‘let him snort,’’ 
‘‘let her set a fooles bable on his hed,’’ ‘‘Idlenis shall steale a way 
his purse,’’ ‘‘they shall spet in the purse,’’ ‘‘ Here shall wit pul of 
the sheet,’’ ‘‘Idlenis . . . shall cary a cloth vpon a stafe,’’ ‘‘Pul 
him downe,’’ ‘‘Goe out all,’’ ‘‘Goe forth all,’’ ‘‘lay doune the purse 
in a Corner,’’ ete.) leave no room for doubt that the manuscript was 
intended for use in the theatre. Corroboration of this inference is 
found, too, in such a stage-direction as this (folio 187): ‘‘Irck- 
somnis leaueth him [Wit] dead on the stage.’’ The Prologue ends 
with the words: ‘‘I haue done my charge and to the actors must 
giue place to sett it forth at large.’’ 

3 We may recall that in As You Like It, IV. 2, Shakspere has a very similar 
stage-direction: ‘‘the rest shall bear this burthen.’’ The attempt of some 


editors to make these words part of Jacques’ song, as—accidentally, no doubt— 
printed in the Folio, is absurd. 
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In connection with the recent discussion regarding the Act and 
Scene division of Elizabethan plays, it is to be noted that this play 
was thought of as consisting of both Acts and Scenes. There are 
nine scenes in Wit and Wisdom, though the scribe erred in mark- 
ing the final scene as the tenth. At the opening of Act II (and 
only there) the heading is: ‘‘The second act the iiij scena.’’ The 
absence of Act divisions in other dramatic manuscripts does not, 
therefore, prove that those plays were not—in the theatre, at any 
rate—regarded as being free from Act divisions. From the short- 
ness of the play, it may perhaps be inferred that even as early as 
1570, the date of the manuscript, the audience was regaled with 
inter-act music, dancing and dumb-shows.* 

How easily a stage-direction might creep into the text—as seems 
to have happened sometimes in some of Shakspere’s plays—is mani- 
fest from a phenomenon on folio 19T: a stage-direction (‘‘ Heere 
she helpeth him vp’’) is written in the secretary hand (instead of 
in Roman script) between two parts of a speech written in the 
same script and without the repetition of the speaker’s name. 

Prdolss’s ‘‘law of re-entry,’’ it may be noted, is carefully observed 
in this play. Even the ‘‘double-time’’ notes which are so character- 
istic of Shakspere’s technique seem to be foreshadowed by the un- 
known author of Wit and Wisdom. Wit has left his parents in 
Seene 1 on a quest to woo and win Wisdom, and in the second Scene 
he complains of his endlless labors, of swinking and sweating in 
vain, and of spending his youthful years moping in his study. 

It seems reasonable to infer that the manuscript does not give us 
the complete play. On folio 27" (ed. Halliwell, p. 52) something is 
undoubtedly missing between the speeches of ‘‘Mother be’’ (‘‘a 
whorsonne thou callest me whore by craft thou art a kentish man 
I trow’’) and of ‘‘lob’’ (‘‘why Doll will not mend my breech’’). 
The transition from the former speech to the latter is too abrupt 
and unlike the author’s technique elsewhere. 

Clues to the author’s identity (? ‘‘Fra Merbury’’) may perhaps 
be found in the following phenomena: 

(1)he was given to the frequent or unusual use of the following 
words and locutions: whenas, whereby (= consequently), ween, 


4 There is not a particle of justification for Sir Edward K. Chambers’s char- 
acterization of this play as consisting of ‘‘two Acts.’’ More probably it con- 
sisted of three Acts. The Act division is mentioned only once, at the opening 
of the fourth Scene. 
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fain, ready (= proper), use, brain, for to, so likewise, well fare 
(= farewell), and yea; (2) for oaths he employed the following ex- 
pressions: Mary (= marry), faith, afaith, by S. Anne, by the gutes 
of a crab louse, by the hodges head, by the mass, by the braines of 
ablack pudding, be gis, Gods dagers, the passion of God, byrlady, 
and Gods bores; (3) he employed the term ‘‘sirra’’ in the plural as 
well as in the singular and also when addressing females; and (4) 
he was fond of quoting aphorisms. 

He also had a trick of making his characters address the audience. 
Delicacy in speech was foreign to him. To some extent he adapted 
his verse structure to the characters of his dramatis personae. And 
he seems to have been particularly interested in Kent. 

The staging of the play is of the simplest. All but three of its 
nine Seenes are laid in the street, in front of the entrance to one 
house or another. But the dramatist does not adhere strictly to the 
obvious locale; he shifts his characters from the street into a house 
and back again without a change of scene. In Scene 2, for example, 
a street scene, Wantonness sings Wit to ‘‘sleepe vpon her lappe’’— 
the Scene now being indoors; yet a few minutes later Good Nurture, 
walking in the street, stumbles over him as he lies asleep. Shak- 
spere, we may recall, does the same sort of thing in Romeo and 
Juliet and elsewhere. 

Stage properties employed in this play, costumes apart, are few 
and easily obtainable: a mirror, a sheet, a chair or two, a porridge 
pot, a table, a bauble, a purse, coins, a club, a stick, chains, a grated 
window (to denote a prison), a sword (‘‘Perseuerance’’), ‘‘a peece 
of paper,’’ a letter, a rope, a basin of water, a mask or visor (to 
convert Irksomeness into a ‘‘monstor’’), a stilt (for Idleness), and 
‘‘a cloth vpon a stafe, like a rat catcher.’’ It would not, however 
be safe to infer from the indications contained in this and in the 
preceding paragraph that the play was written for non-professional 
performers. 

The text of the play, as printed by Halliwell and by Farmer, 
leaves much to be desired. The former seems to have read the manu- 
script very listlessly, without the use of his imagination or his cus- 
tomary common sense, and the latter was content in almost every 
instance to follow his predecessor without stopping to think. We 
are therefore in a position to correct a surprisingly large number 
of textual blunders, some of which are erroneous to the point of 
absurdity. (In making these corrections our references are to the 
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pages of Halliwell’s edition, except where it is clear that Farmer’s 

is referred to; in numbering the lines, we have disregarded the 

names of speakers.) ° 

P. 7, 1. 9. Severity enjoins his son to find his whole delight in 
‘trading vertues trace.’’ H has no note on the passage and F 
(p. 260) reads ‘‘trading.’’ The modern word is, of course, 
‘‘treading.’’® Our scribe often mistook his author’s e for a; 
hence he wrote ‘‘ascape’’ for ‘‘escape,’’ ‘‘ware’’ for ‘‘were,’’ 
‘*spake’’ for ‘‘speke,’’ and so forth. 

P. 7, 1. 20. ‘‘Sinee that thyne age drawe on to natures riper 
state.’’ Thus H and, substantially, F; but the manuscript 
reads, beyond question, ‘‘drawes,’’ even though the final s and 
the word ‘‘on’’ are interlineations. Such editorial errors are 
undoubtedly responsible for much false comment on the gram- 
matical usages of the day. 

P. 10, 1. 24. Severity protests that his wife’s ‘‘counsell maketh 
him [Wit] al to faine.’’ H unites the words ‘‘al’’ and ‘‘to’’ 
with a hyphen and defines ‘‘al-to’’ as meaning ‘‘entirely, ex- 
eessively.’’ But it is clear that Severity objects to the instruc- 
tions given by the fond mother because, it seems to him, she 
urges Wit ‘‘all to feign,’’ 7.e., to feign in all his relations with 
Dame Wisdom. 

P. 12, 1. 5 of Seene 2. Idleness, attired as ‘‘the vice,’’ addressing 
the audience, says, ‘‘what lokest the[e] goodfellow. didest 
the[e] nere se man before/ here is a gasing’’. H, misled by a 
smudge after the o, read ‘‘lackest,’’ though the sense clearly 
requires ‘‘lookest,’’—and F followed him. 

P. 13, 1. 2. ‘‘I loue so to liger,’’ says Idleness. H regarded 
‘‘liger’’ an error for ‘“‘linger.’’ F favors ‘‘liger,’’ a slang 
word for ‘‘to lie, to laze.’’ That the seribe intended ‘‘linger’’ 
is shown by the remnants of a tilde above the 7. It is to be 
noted that the manuscript shows evidence of having got wet at 
this point. 


sé 


5In the ensuing notes ‘‘H’’ stands for Halliwell, ‘‘F’’ for Farmer. Let- 
ters and words enclosed within square brackets are the present writer’s addi- 
tions. 


6 It seems at least curious that in The Marriage of Wit and Science, probably 
published in 1570, Wit says to Will, ‘‘Come, then, and let us two devise what 
trace were best to tread’’—a parallel which Mr. Farmer, editing the play in 
the same volume, overlooked. The expression ‘‘treading the trace’’ occurs 
also in Misogonus (I. i, 96). 
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. 13, 1. 21. ‘‘Ignorance sent me hether.’’ F alters, here and else- 


where, unnecessarily, to ‘‘hither,’’ even in places where 
‘‘hether’’ is required for the rhyme. 


. 14, 1. 138. ‘‘I pray you and me may aske you what wind 


brought you hether.’’ H mistook ‘‘one’’ for ‘‘me’’—an ab- 
surd blunder—and F followed. 


. 13, 1. 30. ‘‘I must be firme to bring him out of his broume 


[sic] stodie.’’ So H who suggests reading ‘‘faine,’’ and F so 
reads; but the manuscript clearly reads ‘‘faine.’’ ‘‘Broume’’ 
is an error for ‘‘broune,’’ brown. 


. 16, 1. 20. For ‘‘villain’’ read ‘‘villian.’’ 
. 18, 1.5. ‘‘God haue mercy to.’? H and F silently omit the 


word ‘‘to[o],’’ though the rhyme requires it. 


. 18, 1. 15. ‘‘But here comes in Witt.’’ So H and F; but the 


word in the manuscript is m, 7.e., ‘‘master.’’ This abbrevia- 
tion for ‘‘master’’ occurs several times in this play, as, for 
example, on folios 11v, 12", and 24r. 


. 19, 1. 3. ‘You wold not a kisther.’’ F improperly substitutes 


9? 
. 


‘‘have’’ for ‘‘a 


. 21, 1. 24. ‘‘I meruell where my schollard wit is now of late 


> << 


become.’’ The manuscript reads ‘‘whese,’’ probably an error 
for ‘‘whose.’’ Good Nurture, the speaker, is wondering whose 
disciple Wit had become. ‘‘Where one is become”’ is hardly 
English. The scribe often mistook an o for an e, and vice versa. 


. 24, 1. 14. ‘‘So so findly I can turne the catt in the pan.’’ The 


manuscript undoubtedly reads ‘‘findly,’’ as do also H and F, 
but there can be no doubt that this is an error for ‘‘finely,’’ an 
e: derror. The same phenomenon occurs in the very next line 
(‘‘how findly master Doctor can play the out landish man’’), 
and again F reads ‘‘findly,’’ even though his note (p. 323) 
shows that he intended to read (incorrectly, be it said) ‘‘final- 
»,** 


. 24,1. 19. ‘‘And have the good medicine for the maidens belly.’’ 


So H and F. The manuscript reads—correctly—‘‘me,’’ but 
the seribe’s initial m, looked at carelessly, often looks like 
on or an. 


. 27, 1. 16. ‘‘Makes pudings wth her arse.’’ H omits the last 


99 


three words, ‘‘causa pudoris,’’ and F incorrectly reads ‘‘of’’ 


instead of ‘‘with.’’ 


. 28, 1. 4. ‘‘After thay haue scambled for the mony.’’ F un- 
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necessarily changes to ‘‘scrambled,’’ just as in the next line he 
alters ‘‘spet’’ (a word which Shakspere uses in The Merchant 
of Venice) to ‘‘spit.’’ Such tampering with an old text is un- 
pardonable. 

. 28, 1. 6. ‘‘Thou shalt not lease all.’’ F unwarrantly substi- 
tutes ‘‘lose’’ for ‘‘lease,’’ ignoring the fact that the two words 
are identical in meaning. Shakspere has ‘‘leese’’ in Sonnet 5. 

. 30, 1. 1. “I be gis twold be trim wether.’’ F reads: ‘‘I, by 
Gis! ’twould be trim weather,’’ retaining ‘‘I,’’ which should be 
altered to Ay, and incorrectly changing ‘‘be’’ to ‘‘by.’’ ‘‘Be”’ 
was for a long time a colloquial form of ‘‘by.’’ 

. 30, 1. 5. ‘‘I must hange you/ Before you will serue the beasts.”’ 
So H, without a note on the passage. F agrees with H, except 
as regards orthography. But the manuscript reads ‘‘zwinge’”’ 
(i.e., beat) and ‘‘sterue’’ (ie., starve), not ‘‘hang’’ and 
‘‘serve.’’ 

. 33, 1. 2. ‘‘ You yor selues knowes best.’’ F unnecessarily alters 
to ‘‘know.’’ Passages like this, and such errors as ‘‘gods’’ for 
‘‘god,’’ ‘‘patienes’’ for ‘‘patience,’’ ‘‘onees’’ for ‘‘once,’’ 
‘‘euppels’’ for ‘‘euppel’’ (couple), ‘‘sowes’’ for ‘‘sowe,’’ tend 
to prove that the scribe mistook his author’s final Roman e for 
the secretary s-symbol—a phenomenon which we know must 
also have occurred in connection with Shakspere’s manuscripts.’ 

. 383, 1. 7. ‘‘Gentell theawes.’’ H says that the manuscript reads 
‘‘theaes’’ and F so instructs his readers; but they are both in 
error—the manuscript reads ‘‘theues.’’ The scribe often made 
his w’s and his a’s exactly alike. 

. 34, 1. 2. ‘‘ Whether dost thou resorte?’’ F alters to ‘‘ whither.’’ 

. 35, 1. 5. ‘‘Come. . . to a frends house of mine/ that there we 
may to some sport.’’ Thus, substantially, H and F, both omit- 
ting—for no apparent reason and without comment—the word 
‘*ineline’’ which in the manuscript follows the word ‘‘sport”’ 
and is required for the rhyme with ‘‘mine.’’ The word ‘‘in- 
cline’’ is at the very end of the line and the letters ine seem 
to have been cut away. It is not unlikely that the Author in- 
tended to omit ‘‘some’’ but forgot to delete it, or that the 
scribe overlooked the deletion. We must also note in connec- 

7See my essay, ‘‘More about ‘The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore’,’’ in the 


Publications of the Modern Language Association, Volume XLIII, pages 767- 
778, September, 1928. 
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tion with the word ‘‘incline’’ that the scribe tended now and 
then to omit a final letter or two; thus, for example, he wrote 
‘‘eonduck’’ for ‘‘conduckt,’’ ‘‘flushin’’ for ‘‘flushing,’’ 
‘*snatchin’’ and ‘‘Catchin”’ for ‘‘snatching’’ and ‘‘Catching.”’ 
‘‘goo0’’ for ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘hack’’ for ‘‘hackt.’’ A seribe like this 
would have wrought havoe with Shakspere’s text—and there is 
no reason for thinking that his scribes were a whit more faith- 
ful than this one. 

P. 35, 1. 13. ‘‘ Alas, alas, now am I stund!’’ says Wit, according to 
H. F agrees with H, except as to the spelling of ‘‘stunned.’’ 
But in the manuscript (folio 18%) Wit, knocked ‘‘doun’’ with 
the ‘‘cloub’’ of Irksomeness, says ‘‘ Alas alas now am I sland,’’ 
i.e., ‘‘slane’’ (slain). H overlooked the facts that on the very 
next page (folio 19') Wit says ‘‘Ircksomnis hath slaned me,’’ 
and that our scribe very often makes a secretary d instead of an 
e at the end of a word, so that he writes ‘‘and’’ for ‘‘ane’’ 
(an), ‘‘begild’’ for ‘‘begile’’ (beguile), ‘‘prooud’’ for 
‘*prooue,’’ ete. 

P. 35, 1. 15. ‘‘Thous mightest a further stood.’’ Thus the manu- 
script and H. F, however, reads ‘‘a-further,’’ forgetting that 
‘fa’’ is equivalent to ‘‘have.’’ 

P. 36, 1. 3. ‘‘But it I feare both Idelnis & Ircksomnis will sun- 
der.’’ For some inexplicable reason F says (p. 323) that the 
manuscript reads ‘‘doth.’’ ‘‘It’’ means ‘‘yet.’’ 

P. 36, 1.9. ‘‘Ireksomnis hath slaien me.’’ Thus H and F 
(‘‘slain’’). The manuscript reads, correctly, ‘‘slaned.’’ 

P. 36, 1. 22. ‘‘But it before I could you see full greate hath bin 
my paine.’’ So the manuscript, H, and F. But this scribe in- 
variably wrote ‘‘it’’ for ‘‘yet;’’ F occasionally alters ‘‘it’’ to 
‘‘vet,’’ but he fails to do so here (p. 280) and in a few other 
passages, as in ‘‘But it I bear thee great good will’’ (p. 281) 
and in ‘‘ Well it I can shift elsewhere’’ (p. 295). Such points 
as this must be noted for linguistic reasons. The New English 
Dictionary, for example, does not mention ‘‘it’’ as a variant 
spelling of ‘‘yet,’’ though it does record ‘‘yt’’ as a fifteenth 
eentury form. 

P. 37, 1. 11. ‘‘If thou canst Ircksomnis destroy.’’ Thus both H 
and F. H says, in a footnote, that the manuscript reads 
‘‘estroy,’’ and F repeats the statement. But the fact is that 
the manuscript reads ‘‘dstroy.’’ 
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P. 39, 1. 28. ‘‘The knaue the[y] saye hauwe cousind wit.’’ F si- 
lently substitutes ‘‘has’’; the author probably wrote ‘‘ha’ ”’ 
for ‘‘hath.’’ 

P. 40, 1. 12. Idleness, speaking of himself to Search, who is look- 
ing for him, says: ‘‘I ween he be atalle [2.e., a tall] man/ & I 
trowe he stutes.’’ H silently prints ‘‘strutes’’ and F reads, 
also silently, ‘‘struts.’’ But ‘‘stutes’’ is correct and means 
‘thalts,’’ ‘‘limps.’’ The author is symbolizing the inefficiency 
of Idleness; to substitute ‘‘struts’’—strutting is anything but 
characteristic of Idleness—is to ruin the author’s meaning. In 
fact, a few lines lower down Search says, ‘‘yea but my thinks 
thou art lame.”’ 

P. 42, 1. 1. ‘‘How & you say I am a knaue.’’ H has no note on 
the passage, but inserts a comma after ‘‘How’’ and after 
‘‘knaue’’ (there is no punctuation mark anywhere in the line 
in the manuscript). F reads: ‘‘Ho! and you say I am a 
knaue’’ ete. There should be no comma after ‘‘How’’ and 
there should be a query mark after ‘‘knaue,’’ thus: ‘‘How 
and you say I am a knave?’’, 2.e., ‘‘and what if you say,’’ ete. 

P. 42, 1. 5. ‘‘Inought! inought!’’ F reads: ‘‘Enough! enough!’’ 
The seribe’s spelling of this word deserves comment in connec- 
tion with the fact that he also wrote ‘‘althought’’ for ‘‘al- 
though’’—a spelling which is not recorded in the New English 
Dictionary. 

P. 43, 1. 7. ‘‘Come say one the kings most royall maiestie.’’ Thus 
the manuscript; F absurdly reads: ‘‘Come! say, ‘one the 
King’s Most Royal Majesty.’ ’’ H’s text is almost as bad. In 
a modernized text we should read: ‘‘Come, say on: ‘the 
King’s Most Royal Majesty,’ ’’ ete. ‘‘One’’ for ‘‘on’’ oceurs 
elsewhere in this manuscript. 

P. 45, 1. 11. Search, cursing Idleness, says, in the manuscript: 
‘‘amorin rid the.’’ H reads: ‘‘A morin rid the!’’ F reads: 
‘*A murrain ride thee!’’ Undoubtedly Search wishes a fever 
to rid the world of Idleness, not to ride him. 

P. 46, 1. 7 of ‘‘The fifte Scena.’’—‘‘ Fancie’’ says that ‘‘amongest 
the wise’’ she is ‘‘hated much.’’ In the manuscript the a in 
‘‘hated’’ is open at the top and looks like a u; but this is a 
constant feature in the scribe’s penmanship, as, for example, 
in the words ‘‘thay’’ in line 13 of folio 23°, in ‘‘match’’ in line 
4 of folio 237, in ‘‘hart’’ in line 8 of the same page, in ‘‘hart’’ 
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in line 6 of folio 28v, in ‘‘tantara tara tantara’’ in line 5 of 
folio 31", ete. H and F are therefore wrong to say that the 
scribe wrote ‘‘huted.”’ 

P. 47, 1. 8. ‘‘As when I first begane.’’ So H. The manuscript 
rightly reads ‘‘begune,’’ for the rhyme’s sake. F silently reads 
‘‘begun.’’ The scribe’s a’s and w’s confused H. 

P. 50, 1. 7. ‘‘This geare begimes [sic] to fadge,’’ says Idleness. 
H and F erroneously say that the scribe wrote ‘‘yeare.’’ It 
should be noted that the scribe first wrote ‘‘fagge’’ (which he 
probably pronounced ‘‘fadge’’) and then altered it to ‘‘fadge.’’ 
Such points warrant the inference that a scribe’s pronunciation 
sometimes leads to the corruption of an author’s text. Note, for 
example, that two lines below the one now under discussion 
the scribe wrote ‘‘bot’’ for ‘‘pot;’’ in another passage he began 
to write ‘‘bot’’ and corrected it to ‘‘pot.”’ 

. 51, 1. 5. ‘‘Nay, thou tumblest doine thy selfe.’’ Thus H; but 
the manuscript reads ‘‘doune,’’ though there is a dot above the 
n. The scribe often made dots above minim letters, even in 
words which contained no 7. F correctly reads ‘‘down.’’ 

. 51, 1. 20 ‘‘When I come in to breakfast.’’ Thus the manu- 
seript; H and F inexplicably read ‘‘into.’’ 

. 52, 1. 5. “Yea, Gods bones.’’ Thus H and F, silently, but the 
manuscript reads ‘‘yes gods bores.’’ ‘‘God’s (1.e., Christ’s) 
bores,’’ as a profane oath, was probably in general use, though 
the New English Dictionary quotes no example earlier than 
1640. ‘‘Gods bores,’’ rhyming with ‘‘[w]hores,’’ occurs in 
Misogonus. 

. 52, 1.9. ‘‘Are yea billing?’’ Thus H. F reads ‘‘Are ye bill- 
ing?’’ The manuscript reads ‘‘are yeu [2.e., ‘‘you’’] billing,’’ 
showing that the scribe sometimes made his 0’s like e’s, or that 
he mistook his author’s o’s for e’s. When his open wu follows 
an e or a g it is easily mistaken for an a. 

. 58, 1. 19. ‘‘Sirra, Dol, we will accuse him [Idleness] of fellow- 
ship,’’ says Lob, aecording to H and F; but the manuscript, 
properly and sensibly, reads ‘‘felloneship,’’ 2.e., felony, al- 
though the e after the n looks like an 0. Lob thinks that Idle- 
ness stole the ‘‘potage pot’’ he has about his neck. ‘‘Felon- 
ship’’ does not occur in the New English Dictionary. 

. 54, 1. 15. ‘‘When he had slained Ircksomnis.’’ Thus H. F 
reads ‘‘slain,’’ correctly. The manuscript reads ‘‘slaind’’ but 
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the d is probably a mistake for an e. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that the sl might be mistaken for st. 

P. 57, 1. 22. “‘Well it I can shift elswhere.’’ Thus the manu- 
script, H, and F; but the author probably intended Idleness to 
say, ‘‘ Well, yet I can shift elsewhere.’’ 

P. 58, 1. 23. ‘‘The punishment was grievous.’’ Thus F, correct- 
ing, incorrectly, the trisyllabic ‘‘greuious’’ of the manuscript. 

P. 59, 1. 23. ‘‘My cure is past’’ sings Lady Wisdom, according 
to H and F. But there is no doubt that the author could not 
have been guilty of anything so nonsensical. Lady Wisdom’s 
‘‘eare’’ is past, ‘‘for fortune [with a dotted u] hath bin my 
relefe nou at last.’’ The scribe’s open a misled H. 

. 60, 1. 15. An even more absurd misreading than the former one 
occurs in the following line (sung by Lady Wisdom): ‘‘Thy 
wife forthe will spend her life.’’ Had either H or F stopped 
to think they must have realized that Lady Wisdom would not 
have been permitted by the author to give expression to such 
a cynical idea. H should also have known that the scribe in- 
variably wrote ‘‘the’’ for ‘‘thee’’ and that he very often wrote 
two words as one, e¢.g., ‘‘forto’’ and ‘‘wilturne’’ (wil turne) 
on folio 2v, ‘‘aenimy’’ (a enimy), ‘‘amonstor’’ (a monster), 
and ‘‘afling’’ (a fling) on folio 4¥, ‘‘forto’’ (for to) and 
‘‘aman’’ (a man) on folio 7, ete. It is certain therefore— 
even leaving the versification out of consideration—that Lady 
Wisdom says to her husband, singingly, ‘‘Thy wife for thee 
will spend her life.’’ 

. 61, 1. 2. Wit carols to his wife, ‘‘I am thy owne, behold’’ (in a 
line which should rhyme with ‘‘Thou hast my hart in hold’’). 
But the manuscript reads ‘‘be bold,’’ 7.e., ‘‘eome, embrace me.’’ 

. 61, 1. 8. ‘‘We thaink ye both right humbly.’’ So H and F; 
but the verse requires another syllable, which the manuscript 
supplies by reading ‘‘humbily.”’ 

. 63, 1. 18. Epilogus instructs the audience that the play has a 
‘‘morrell’’ which Wit may well and worthily use ‘‘for a glasse 
whereby for to essue his foes.’’ Neither H nor F has a com- 
ment on the possible meaning of ‘‘essue.’’ The seribe’s ‘‘essue’’ 
is, in all probability, his way of writing ‘‘essae’’ (with an open 
a) for ‘‘essay’’ (= try). 

. 63, 1. 23. ‘‘You will be quite from thrall.’’ So H. F reads, 
‘*You will be quit from thrall.’’ The manuscript unquestion- 
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ably has ‘‘shall’’ instead of ‘‘will.’’ The author’s grammar 
was much more modern than that of most writers of his day. 
In addition to the textual emendations which have already been 
proposed in the preceding pages, the following may be added for 
the consideration of students of this play. 
P. 9,1. 23. Read ‘‘To Wisdom’s friendship’’ instead of ‘‘To 
Wisdom ’s friendships. ”’ 

P. 10, 1. 17. Read ‘‘ And if she have a mind to ought,’’ inserting 

a.”’ 

. 11, 1. 12. Read ‘‘I thank you humblely,’’ instead of ‘‘humbly.’’ 

. 11, 1. 17. Read ‘‘ere I be ’ware’’ instead of ‘‘beware.’’ 

. 11, 1. 21-22. Read ‘‘ Welfare! thy mother at a need/ Stands to 
thy tackling stout.’’ Indulgence says this to her son aside. 
(It must be pointed out that though there are many asides in 
this play, not a single speech is marked so.) As these lines 
stand now they seem to make no sense, though H and F pass 
them by silently. ‘‘ Welfare,’’ written ‘‘ Well fare,’’ for ‘‘ Fare- 
well’’ occurs once again in this play. The New English Dic- 
itonary records no instance of this use of ‘‘ welfare.’’ 

. 12, 1. 6. Read ‘‘God grant that this my purpose may,’’ for 
metrical reasons inserting ‘‘that.’’ 

. 13, 1. 27. Read ‘‘He should make a marriage,’’ instead of 
‘‘mock’’ a marriage. ‘‘Mock,’’ says F, is an old tense form of 
‘‘make;’’ but it is more likely that the scribe mistook the 
author’s a for oc—a rather common mistake. As regards final 
e’s this scribe was very careless. 

. 14, 1. 9. The line ‘‘ What, Doll, I say, open the door’’ should 
be assigned to Idleness, not to Wantonness. Idleness is eall- 
ing to someone within the house. 

. 14, 1. 20. Read ‘‘Nay, if I say the word, thou mayest believe’t 
as they ecreed.’’ The final ¢ was probably omitted accidentally. 

. 15, 1. 5. Instead of ‘‘Exit’’ read ‘‘Exit Wantonness.’’ That 
Idleness remains on the stage is evident from the fact that he 
answers Wit’s succeeding speech. 

. 18, 1. 12. Wantonness ‘‘enters’’ when she says ‘‘I come,’’ her 
previous speeches being spoken ‘‘ within.’’ 

. 19, 1. 9. Read ‘‘methinks’’ for ‘‘me think.’’ The scribe (B), 
not the author, was the boor. 

. 21, 1. 23. After the song Wantonness makes an ‘‘exit,’’ leaving 
Idleness asleep on the ground. 


sé 
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e. 


P. 





. 22, 1. 5. Read ‘‘But yet his mother’s pamp[e]ring, 


21, 1. 24. Instead of ‘‘Enter Good Nurture’’ read ‘‘Enter 
Honest Recreation with Good Nurture.’’ 

21, 1. 28. Instead of ‘‘he happen for to run’’ read to ‘‘roam,’’ 
as the rhyme (with ‘‘become’’) requires. The author’s ‘‘rome’’ 
was mistaken for ‘‘rune.”’ 


’? instead 


9? 


of ‘‘pamp’ring. 


. 22, 1. 17. At this line Good Nurture shows Wit a mirror. 
. 23, 1. 23. ‘‘It was time for me to be tempering’’ seems mean- 


ingless in the mouth of Idleness in a modernized text. If we 
read ‘‘tampering”’ instead of ‘‘tempering’’ we get what the 
author intended. Idleness had picked Wit’s pocket; he tells 
us three lines lower down ‘‘ wit was not so sone a sleepe but my 
hand was in his hose.’’ Neither H nor F comments on the 
line. ‘‘Tampering,’’ then often written ‘‘tempering,’’ meant 
‘“scheming, plotting.’’ 


>? 66 


. 25, 1. 3. Substitute ‘‘It’’ for ‘‘I’’ in the first line of the song: 


‘*T hath bin told ben told in prouerbs old.’’ 


. 25, 1. 22. Snatch says, ‘‘ Yea by the hodges hed Catch/ now we 


?? 


will lick the spickets.’’ H has no comment on ‘‘hodges hed’’ 
and F silently reads ‘‘hogshead.’’ Recalling that Hodge was a 
kind of mildly contemptuous designation for a rustic (see the 
New English Dictionary), we realize that a modern text should 
read, ‘‘ Yea, by thy Hodge’s head, Catch,’’ ete. Note that on 
page 50, line 2, Idleness, addressing an imaginary person in 
the audience, calls him ‘‘ Hodge.’’—I prefer to read ‘‘ will we’’ 
instead of ‘‘we will.’’ 


. 26, 1. 1. Catch swears by ‘‘St. Jane’’ in H’s and F's texts. 


The former has no comment, and the latter complains of find- 
ing ‘‘no trace’’ of a St. Jane. The manuscript reads, though 
neither editor says so, ‘‘St. tane.’’ It is more than likely there- 
fore that ‘‘St. tane’’ is a seribal error for ‘‘St. Anne,’’ the ¢t 
sound from ‘‘St’’ being accidentally carried over to ‘‘ Ane.”’ 
Idleness swears by ‘‘S. Anne’”’ on page 15 (line 3). 


. 26, 1. 14. Substitute ‘‘speke’’ for ‘‘spake’’ in Catch’s line: 


‘‘nay I pray thee lett me spake first.’’ The seribe often has an 
a where an e is required—a peculiarity which may be disregard- 
ed if it does not involve linguistic or grammatical considera- 
tions. Some persons, notably Thomas Heywood, often made 
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their a’s and e’s so that they cannot be differentiated from each 
other. 
P. 27, 1. 5. Idleness protests, ‘‘Come come an hand of yo" to pick 


9? 


a purse of mine.’’ H says nothing by way of explanation; F 
reads: ‘‘Come, come, an hand of you to pick a purse of mine.”’ 
The right reading is unquestionably: ‘‘Come, come, and hands 
off! you two pick’d a purse of mine!’’ ‘‘To’’ for ‘‘two’’ occurs 
also on page 11 in the line ‘‘ beware of these to folks.’’ ‘‘Of’’ 
for ‘‘Off’’ was in common use. 

P. 27, 1. 9. ‘‘By my leave, in spite of my teath,’’ says Idleness, 
protecting his ring. As the line stands, it seems meaningless to 
me. Catch is probably showing his teeth in anger. Idleness 
therefore probably says ‘‘By your leave, in spite of your 
teeth.’’ 

P. 27, 1. 17. ‘‘ You may haue ledges of mutton.’’ Thus the manu- 
seript and H. F silently, and probably correctly, reads ‘‘legs’’ 
for ‘‘ledges.’’ We may conjecture that the scribe pronounced 
‘“‘legges’’ (the author’s word) ‘‘ledges’’ (we may recall that 
‘‘ledge’’ was often written ‘‘legge’’) and therefore wrote 
‘‘ledges.’’ In connection with this it should be noted that on 
folio 25v (p. 50, 1. 7) the seribe altered ‘‘fagge’’ to ‘‘fadge’’ 
(to rhyme with ‘‘badge’’). 

P. 27, 1. 19. ‘‘This [Idleness] is a craftie fox but by a herring toke 
I have a good nose.’’ Thus the manuscript; H reads, without 
comment, ‘‘This is a craftie box, but, by a herring toke:/ I 
haue a good nose,’”’ ete. F, also without comment, departs 
from H only in substituting an exclamation mark for H’s 
colon. The author probably wrote, ‘‘This is a craftie fox,— 
but buy a herring, cook; I have,’’ ete. Catch is indulging in 
praise of his fine sense of smell. As a matter of fact, the word 
in the manuscript is ‘‘coke,’’ not ‘‘toke.’’ ‘‘By’’ for ‘‘buy’’ 
was common. The scribe’s c’s and ¢’s are often indistinguish- 
able. 

P. 30, 1. 25. ‘‘If wantonis knew this she will neuer lin [i.e., 
cease] scorninge.’’ Read ‘‘know’’ instead of ‘‘knew.’’ This 
is only an example of an o0:e confusion—another instance of 
which occurs in the word ‘‘pere’’ (for ‘‘poor’’) on folio 16¥ 
(p. 32,1.5). ‘‘Lin’’ for ‘‘cease’’ occurs in Misogonus. 

P. 33, 1. 19. ‘‘Thay ware not so hack this seuen yeer.’’ The 

author undoubtedly wrote ‘‘hackt’’ and I would so read. The 
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scribe probably mistook the final d or ¢ for an e and omitted it. 

P. 34, 1. 4. Read ‘‘My name is Due Disporte.’’ The scribe acci- 
dentally omitted the first two words. 

P. 35, 1. 17. ‘‘If thou hadest scape safe by any dene/ thy luck ware 
to to goo[d].’’ Thus the manuscript, H, and F, the last alter- 
ing ‘‘dene’’ to ‘‘den’’ and defining the word as ‘‘valley.’”’ H 
has nothing to say about ‘‘dene.’’ F'’s definition is clearly out 
of the question. To me it seems that ‘‘dene”’ is an error for 
‘“deme’’ (7.e., deem) and that the author wrote, ‘‘if thou had’st 
scap’d safe, by any deem thy luck were too-too good,”’ 1.e., ‘‘by 
any judgment your fortunate escape would have to be con- 
sidered much more than you deserve.’’ Such minim errors (n 
for m, 7 for u, ete.) are far more frequent in this play than 
H’s transcript gives any idea of. 

. 39, 1. 28. ‘*‘The-knaue they saye haue cousind wit.’’ Substitute 
ha’ (hath) for ‘‘haue.’’ F reads ‘‘has.’’ 

. 45, 1. 15. A stage-direction is required: ‘‘Idleness gives 
Search some money.”’ 

. 47, 1. 2. ‘When happily he come from ship to shore.’’ Read 
‘*eomes’’ for ‘‘come.”’ 

. 47, 1. 9. ‘‘A nue aduenture this I seek,’’ says Wit. ‘‘This’’ 
should surely be ‘‘thus.”’ 

. 47. ‘‘Faire Daime I thaink you hartly.’’ The last word should 
be read as a trisyllable: ‘‘heartily.’’ 

. 49, 1. 6. The scene opens with the line, ‘‘This is aworld to se 
how fortune chaungeth.’’ Clearly this should be rendered thus: 
‘‘This is a world to see! How fortune changeth!’’ The punc- 
tuation of H and F makes hash of the line. 

. 49, 1. 16. ‘‘God save my good master & my good dame/ & all 
the householder.’’ That the last word is an error for ‘‘house- 
hold’’ is proved by the need of a word rhyming with ‘‘colde.’’ 
The seribe probably mistook a terminal flourish for the sign 
of the letters er. 

. 49, 1. 9. ‘‘For the honour of artrebradle/ this age wold make 
me swere madly,’’ says the manuscript. What it’s all about 
neither H nor F seems to know; at any rate, neither says any- 
thing about it. F prints the unintelligible word with a capital 
initial. Seeing that the word (?) rhymes with ‘‘madly,’’ I 
have not the slightest doubt that the author meant ‘‘ Arthur 
Bradley’’—but who was Arthur Bradley? 
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P. 42, bottom line. ‘‘He goeth on and bringeth out the porridge 
pot.’’ Clearly we must read ‘‘in”’ for ‘‘on.’’ 

P. 50, 1. 5. ‘‘Well faire a good messe of pottage.’’ No note by 
either H or F. Should we not read ‘‘ Welfare,’’ 2.¢., ‘‘bid fare- 
well to’’? Recall the words of Wit’s mother in Scene I: 
‘‘Well fare the mother,”’ ete. 

P. 50, 1. 8 to 10. ‘‘If euer I be a gentellman/ the pottage bot 
[sic] shal be my badge/ now I am in that takin I dare/ not 
showe my hed.’’ H has no note; F silently alters ‘‘takin’’ to 
‘‘taking,’’ which, without explanation, makes no sense. Idle- 
ness, the speaker, has the missing (and presumably stolen) 
porridge pot about his neck (as Lucentio had the broken lute*). 
He promises to make the pot his ‘‘badge’’ (a heraldic distine- 
tion) of gentry, but, adds he, I am now in that token which 
shames me to show my head. ‘‘Takin,’’ a common sixteenth 
century variant of ‘‘token’’ (see the New English Dictionary), 
meant a (heraldic) badge, a sign; ‘‘takin,’’ a contracted form 
of the substantive ‘‘taking,’’ then meant ‘‘plight.’’ Idleness 
is punning on these two meanings of the word. ‘‘Taking’’ 
spoils the pun. 

. 50, ll. 20 and 21. ‘‘So I shalbe swinged/ so my bones shalbe 
bangd.’’ The author probably wrote ‘‘how’’ instead of ‘‘so’’ 
in both sentences. The scribe mistook the figure-of-8 ‘‘h’’ for 
a long s. 

. 50, 1. 24. ‘‘Come away with a foule euill!’? SoHandF. The 
manuscript reads ‘‘come a way wth a foule euill.’’ To me this 
is meaningless. Did the author write ‘‘Come away! wt [i.e., 
What] a foul evil!’’? 

. 54, 1. 15. ‘‘Full many cares hath past.’’ Replace ‘‘hath’’ with 
‘tha’ ’’ (have). 

. 55, 1. 19. The imprisoned Wit complains that ‘‘The paine doth 
pich me more/ wherein my hart is clad.’’ H and F silently, 
unnecessarily, and wrongly substitute ‘pinch’’ for ‘‘pich.’’ 
‘*Pitch,’’ ‘‘to stab, to pierce,’’ was the word the author had in 
mind. 

. 56, 1. 17. The stage-direction should be supplemented with the 
words ‘‘and both come out.”’ 

. 58, 1. 5. ‘‘When men hath done with me.’’ Here too ‘‘hath’’ 
should probably be replaced by ‘‘ha’,’’ in this case standing 
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for ‘‘have.’’ Undoubtedly scribes often extended an author’s 
abbreviations. 

P. 58, 1. 27. ‘‘Now I ean... play the perueier/ here in earth 
for the deuell.’’ Surely ‘‘in’’ should be replaced by ‘‘on.’’ 
The scribe often confused 7 with o and e with i, writing ‘‘lok- 
wise’’ for ‘‘likewise,’’ ete. In the Tempest too (II. i, 325) we 
have ‘‘in”’ for ‘‘on.”’ 

P. 63, 1. 16. ‘‘And Wit may well and worthy.’’ The rhythm and 
the sense will be improved by reading ‘‘worthily.’’ 

P. 63, 1. 24. The manuscript, mutilated here, reads ‘‘eke in Ioye 
an heuenly blisse;’’ but so the sentence lacks a verb. That the 
author intended ‘‘inIoye’’ (1.e., ‘‘inioye,’’ enjoy) as a verb 
hardly admits of doubt. Elizabethan scribes thought nothing 
of introducing a capital letter in the middle of a word. 


ADDENDUM 


Who the author of this play was is not known. At the end of 
the epilogue, on folio 32’, before the word ‘‘finis,’’ the scribe wrote 
these words: ‘‘Amen quoth Fra Merbury.’’ Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers thinks—no doubt, rightly—that ‘‘Fra’’ stands for Francis. 
From the fact that a ‘‘precisely similar’’ formula—though it is not 


precisely similar—in Thomas Preston’s Cambyses denotes author- 
ship, Sir Edmund (op. cit., III, 436) inclines to the view that the 
author of Wit and Wisdom was verily Francis Merbury. A closer 
parallel than that in Cambyses occurs in John Heywood’s Witty 
and Witless (Harl. MS., 367) which is ‘‘signed Amen qd John Hey- 
wod’’ (R. W. Bolwell). We are warranted therefore in assuming 


8 This is not the only incident in this play which seems to find its echo in 
Shakspere. In Richard III, III. i, Gloster says, half aloud: ‘‘So wise so 
young, they say, do never live long.’’ The Prince inquires, ‘‘What say you, 
uncle?’’ Whereupon Gloster replies, ‘‘I say, without characters fame lives 
long,’’ and to himself he says: ‘‘Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity, I 
moralize two meanings in one word.’’ All this seems to be an imitation of 
the following bit in Wit and Wisdom, I, xii (folio 9v). Idleness, ‘‘the vice’’ 
(so he is called), introducing Wit to Wantonness, thus playing an iniquitous 
role, says: ‘‘she might have had many men—of knavery and of stealth,’’ the 
last five words being spoken aside; Wantonness inquires, ‘‘ What say’st thou?’’. 
Idleness replies: ‘‘Marry, you might have had many men of bravery and 
wealth,’’ using, as Gloster did, words sounding like those he had said to him- 
self. Shakspere probably had this incident in mind, but forgot the name Idle- 
ness. In Gloster’s ‘‘moralize’’ there is clearly an allusion to a morality play, 
such as Wit and Wisdom is. Thomas Dekker too seems to have known this 
play, perhaps in a printed version now lost. In his contribution to the play of 
Sir Thomas Moore he has his clown, Faukner, say, ‘‘In faith, my Lord, I am 
ipse,’’ which seems certainly to repeat the line (spoken by the clown Idleness) 
‘‘In faith I am ipse.’’ 
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that one Francis Merbury wrote the play we have been studying. 
Francis Merbury may have been a pseudonym. 

But this Francis Merbury—whoever he was—must, it seems to 
me, be credited also with having written two other extant moralities, 
The Marriage of Wit and Science and Love Feigned and Unfeigned. 
The former, published probably in 1570 and surviving only in a 
single copy (now the property of the Bodleian Library, Malone 231) 
may be read most conveniently in Mr. Farmer’s Five Anonymous 
Plays (pp. 47-100) ;® the latter, consisting only of a fragment in 
manuscript (B.M., IB.2172), in what is unquestionably the author’s 
handwriting, may be read in Volume I of the Malone Society Col- 
lections (pp. 16-25). 

In the three plays here assigned to Merbury one is impressed by 
the identity of the rhythm, by the comparatively smooth-flowing 
rhymed iambic heptameters (with an abundance of hexameters and 
pentameters), by a notable facility in rhyming, by a greater natural- 
ness in dramatic action than one finds in other morality plays, by a 
greater talent for characterization, by the employment of language 
that is not so archaic as in the other moralities, by a more out- 
spoken anti-Papist attitude, by the recurrence of certain ling- 
uistie peculiarities, and by the same easy indelicacy of speech. 
Both in Wit and Wisdom (hereafter designated WW) and in 
Wit and Science (hereafter designated WS) the leading person- 
age (Wit) is lulled to sleep in the lap of a female and left sleep- 
ing in the street, his face blackened, to be awakened by some- 
one who shows him his reflection in a mirror. In both we find the 
words brain, ween, finely, likewise, stain (= disgrace), beguile, well 
fare, for to, by the mass, rue, wrapp’d, ruth, and assay—words and 
locutions which seem to be characteristic of the author. The most 
notable linguistic coincidence is perhaps to be found in the words, 
‘Come, then, and let us two devise what trace were best to tread,’’ 
spoken by Wit in WS, and the words ‘‘Let all thy whole delight/ 
Be still in serving God aright, and treading virtue’s trace,’’ spoken 
by Severity in WW. 

As to Love Feigned (designated LF’) it must be said that as far 
as the handwriting goes it might have been written at any time in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. Just such secretary script 
may be seen in innumerable documents written in the 1570’s. Mer- 


®It is also to be found in Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 1874, volume II, 
and in Mr. Farmer’s Tudor Facsimile Texts (1909). 
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bury may therefore very well have written this fragment. From 
our study of the transcriber’s mistakes in WW we were able to de- 
duce certain peculiarities in the calligraphic habits of the author 
(Merbury). These peculiarities are to be found in the fragmentary 
LF. Here we have the habit of writing ‘‘gods’’ for ‘‘god,’’ of writ- 
ing a d instead of an e at the end of a word (¢.g., ‘‘displeasd’’ for 
‘*displease’’), of making final e’s which are exactly like his d’s, of 
occasionally omitting a word, of running two words into one, of 
unnecessarily repeating a word, of adding a final s to words ending 
with c or ce (eg., ‘‘presenes,’’ ‘‘penes,’’ ‘‘henes,’’ ‘‘Intelli- 
genes’’),1° of writing ‘‘ame’’ for ‘‘am,’’ ‘‘hime’’ for ‘‘him,’’ and 
‘‘the’’ for ‘‘thee.’’ Here too the Vice (Falsehood) addresses the 
audience, exactly as Idleness does in WW. And what is perhaps of 
the greatest significance, the Vice in both plays begins his intro- 
ductory speech with alomst the identical words. In LF he says: 

‘*God save ye my M’s god save ye this blessed day 

Why stare ye at me thus I wene ye be come to se a play.’’ In 
WW he says: 

‘A sirra my masters how fare you at this blessed day/ what I wen 
all this company are come to see a play/ what lokest the goodfellow.’’ 

What is perhaps of as great significance is the fact that both 
characters then go on to give a description of themselves. 

If there be any who may be inclined to doubt this identity of 
authorship, I would advise them to read these three plays several 
times in succession, in any order they like. When they have done so 
they will, I have but little doubt, agree with me and be able to make 
out even a better case than I have done. 


10In WW we have ‘‘ paciencs’’ for ‘‘ pacience’’ and ‘‘onces’’ for ‘‘ once.’? 





THE MARIANA PLOT OF MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


By Rosert H. WILSON 
Stanford University 


In the ‘‘New Shakespeare’’ edition of Measure for Measure in 
1922, John Dover Wilson has demonstrated that the text of the play 
as we have it is a composite one. There are textual indications, he 
points out, of two revisions. The later, which he dates sometime 
after November, 1606, is a prose expansion of an original play 
largely in verse. It adds comedy material, mainly in the part of 
Lucio, and apparently expands into prose certain passages of the 
verse of Act III and of Act IV, scene ii. The earlier revision in- 
volves numerous cuts, which manifest themselves in ambiguous 
references, broken and irregular lining, and the appearance of non- 
speaking characters. Such ‘‘ghost’’ characters are Juliet in Act I, 
scene ii, and Act V; the two Gentlemen in Act I, scene ii, after 
their second entrance ;' and especially Varrius, who is a prominent 
figure in the action of Act IV, scene v, and in the stage direction 
opening Act V, but who never speaks in the play as it has come 
down to us. Mr. Wilson thinks this revision was simply a compres- 
sion, with the insertion of compliments to James I and his Queen, 
for the court performance of 1604. 

As to the incidents dropped in the abridgment, he has indicated 
three main probabilities: (1) that the Duke gave his council 
feigned reasons for his departure which were connected with the 
war mentioned by Madam Overdone (I, ii, 80); (2) that the Duke 
‘‘was preparing for all emergencies’”? and hence re-entered the city 
with a force of his supporters headed by Varrius; and (3) that 
there existed in Act V a scene reconciling Isabella, Claudio, and 
Juliet, which was eliminated for the court version, in which the 
same actor was to play Juliet and Mariana (and Francisca). 

It is the intention of this paper to carry the investigation of the 


1 Act I, scene iii, in the standard numbering, taken from the Folio. Scene 
and line references are made here, for convenience, to the ‘‘ New Shakespeare’’ 
edition of Measure for Measure. 

2 Measure for Measure, p. 149. 
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old play a little farther, and, taking as a starting point the textual 
deductions of the ‘‘New Shakespeare”’ edition, to present certain 
evidences that Measure for Measure originally followed the Cinthio- 
Whetstone source story in having Isabella sacrifice her honor to 
save Claudio, and that the taking of her place by Angelo’s old be- 
trothed, Mariana, is a substitute denouement, imitated from All’s 
Well that Ends Well. The indications that this may be the case 
fall into four classes: relation to the source, irregularities in the 
Mariana plot, relics of an older version, and parallelism with All’s 
Well that Ends Well. 

The retention of the Cinthio story in the original version of Mea- 
sure for Measure is suggested, in the first place, by the close paral- 
lelism between Acts I-III of the play as it now stands and Shake- 
speare’s immediate source, George Whetstone’s Right Excellent and 
Famous Historye of Promos and Cassandra (1578). The follow- 
ing summary will show that, however far Shakespeare departed 
from Whetstone’s play in sub-plots and in characterization, the 
main thread of action in the first three Acts of Measure for Measure 
follows the source closely. In some places, indeed, the similarity is 
so great as to arouse the suspicion that Shakespeare was composing 
with a copy of Promos and Cassandra before him, and filling in the 
outline, as it were, with his own invention. 

Measure for Measure, 1.i: Promos and Cassandra, Part I, I, i. 
Delegation of power to Promos (Angelo). 

M. for M., I, ii, 80-111: Soliloquy of the 
courtesan Lamia (Madam Overdone) ; entrance of her servant Rosko 
(Pompey), who at her inquiry of ‘‘what newes?’’ (‘‘what’s the 
news with you?’’) tells her of the arrest of Andrugio (Claudio) 
and of the enforcement of the law against adultery; discussion by 
the two of the prospects of Lamia’s trade. Lines 1-79 of Measure 
for Measure are a 1606 addition. 

M. for M., I, ii, 112—II, i: P. and C., I, iv—II, ii. Radically 
different, though both carry out the essential of persuading Cas- 
sandra (Isabella) to plead with Promos (Angelo). Shakespeare’s 
version is the more expanded, introducing his new sub-plots of the 
disguised Duke, Lucio, and Elbow. 

M. for M., Il, ii: P.and C., II, iii. The first interview of Promos 
and Cassandra, with the Shriefe (Provost) present so that he may 


8 W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, London, 1875; v. 6 (Part 2, v. 2). 
All Act and scene references hereafter are to Part I of Promos and Cassandra. 
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receive the order postponing Andrugio’s execution—which order, 
although absent from our Measure for Measure, must have been in 
the play originally, since Claudio’s execution is stayed. Otherwise, 
too, the presence of the Provost is unnecessary. The appearance of 
Lucio here, according to Mr. Dover Wilson, is probably the result 
of the 1606 expansion, since those of his speeches not in inserted 
prose could have been transferred from the Provost’s part. Both 
scenes end with a soliloquy of Promos (Angelo) over his newly 
aroused affection. 

P. and C., II, iv. Phallax, Gripax, Rapax, and the sub-plot of 
civie corruption, omitted in Shakespeare—at least as the play now 
stands. 

P.and C., II, v. Phallax suggests to Promos that he use his power 
over Andrugio to compel Cassandra’s love. (If, as there is a slight 
indication, Shakespeare developed Phallax into Lucio, the change 
of his position to that of a friend of Claudio would eliminate this 
scene. ) 

M. for M., II, iii: P. and C., II, vi-vii. Both are prison scenes, 
although the action is entirely different. 

M. for M., II, iv: P. and C., III, i-ii. The second interview. 
Both plays begin with a soliloquy of Promos (Angelo) in which he 
abandons the attempt to quell his evil desires, and decides to satisfy 
them. Both, after his proffer, have him leave Cassandra (Isabella) 
to a soliloquy on her unfortunate position. 

_ M. for M., II, i: P. and C., III, iii-iv. Interview of Cassandra 

and her brother Andrugio. The prologue of the Friar-Duke heart- 
ening Claudio is absent, of course, from Whetstone, but thereafter 
the two scenes run fairly parallel up to Isabella’s different decision. 
This, and the introduction of the Mariana plot here, are the first 
striking changes from the source: as distinguished from omissions 
or additions. 

P. and C., Ill, v. Soliloquy of Phallax on Promos’s passion, 
which could not be used in Measure for Measure, since the charac- 
ter of Phallax was abandoned or developed into that of Lucio. 

M. for M., III, ii: P. and C., III, vi. Arrest of Lamia and Rosko, 
like that of Madam Overdone and Pompey, although the details of 
the two scenes are different. 

Up to this point, then, Measure for Measure follows closely the 
outline of Whetstone’s plot. Might not the whole play originally 
have been as similar to Promos and Cassandra, or even more so? 
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The trio of Lucio, ‘‘a fantastique,’’ and ‘‘two other like Gentle- 
men,’’ listed together in the Folio cast of characters, bears a re- 
semblance to that of Phallax, Gripax, and Rapax, in the very fact 
of its existence as a unit. The lines of the Gentlemen at the first 
of Act I, scene ii, are a 1606 addition, but the two also appear as 
‘‘ehost’”’ characters after their reentry at line 112. This is an in- 
dication that they existed in the pre-1604 Measure for Measure, 
and they may well have taken there the parts of petty grafters 
played by Gripax and Rapax in Promos and Cassandra. 

Measure for Measure starts out like the source to execute a con- 
demned felon (Barnadine) and send his head to Angelo as Clau- 
dio’s. Shakespeare continues in consonance with Whetstone up to 
the Duke’s vehement 


After him, fellows, bring him to the block. 


Following this, the tame device which lets Barnardine live, and 
uses the head of the pirate Ragozine who has died a natural death, 
has distinctly the appearance of being revisional. Otherwise, why 
should Shakespeare have invented Barnadine only to leave him 
serving no important purpose? 

The mysterious Varrius of the last of the play probably corre- 
sponded in the pre-1604 version of Measure for Measure to Whet- 
stone’s Sir Ulrico, and like him went around the city as the Duke’s 
representative, hearing the complaints of minor characters and 
awarding punishment. 

Therefore, if the Mariana plot existed in Shakespeare’s first writ- 
ing of the play, it was in all likelihood the only large variation from 
Promos and Cassandra. From the point of view of Whetstone’s 
story, it is an extremely large variation. And yet Acts I-III of 
Measure for Measure fail to prepare for it. Angelo is not presented 
as the villain who would have abandoned Mariana, but rather, like 
Promos, he is a good man overcome by temptation. There appear 
no signs of budding love between Isabella and the Friar-Duke. The 
Mariana plot looks suspiciously like a later insertion. If, in addi- 
tion to the general difficulties of text, plot consistency, and time- 
scheme, in Measure for Measure, any particularly great derange- 
ment can be found in the story of Mariana, the suspicion that it 
was introduced in a revision will be strengthened considerably. 

The first such peculiarity in the Mariana narrative is the strange- 


4 Measure for Measure, IV, iii, 63. 
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ly composite character of Act IV, scene i. The song which opens 
the scene appears, with the addition of a second stanza hinted in 
‘break off thy song,’’ in Fletcher’s Bloody Brother, acted 1636-7. 
To be sure, Fletcher could have stolen the song from Measure for 
Measure and invented the second stanza himself. But so may 
Shakespeare have picked up half of it from Fletcher, or, still more 
likely, from some unknown author.® The stealing of a song, rare 
with Shakespeare, would be likely enough if he were putting to- 
gether hastily a revisional scene, and did not have a song of his 
own composition ready at the moment. 
Hurried construction of this scene is likewise suggested by the 
fact that the Duke’s soliloquy of lines 59-64, 
O place and greatness . . . millions of false eyes 

Are stuck upon thee: volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarious quests 

Upon thy doings... , 
is really, as noted by Warburton, the last of his speech of Act III, 
scene ii, lines 178-81. The ‘‘false and most contrarious quests’’ are 
clearly the slanders of Lucio, which had just taken place there. 
Warburton’s explanation of the transfer of the lines, that they 
were carried over by the actors, is amplified by Mr. Dover Wilson® 
with the suggestion that the change was made by them to cover a 
eut which left nothing to fill in the time while Isabella and Mariana 
conferred. But it is doubtful if the most careless and casual of 
abridgers would have marked out all of the original intervening 
matter, so that before the transfer of ‘‘O place and greatness’’ the 
scene would have read 


Mariana. [to Isabella] Will’t please you walk aside? 
Duke. [to both] Welcome, how agreed? 


It is at least as probable that Shakespeare made the transfer him- 
self, in order to speed the construction of the scene when he could 
think of nothing new with which to fill up the interval of Isabella 


and Mariana’s conversation. 
And if Act IV, scene i, thus suggests hasty composition, it also 


5 According to Munro, Shakespeare Allusion Book, I, 202, the song ‘‘is now 
generally given to ‘Kit Marlowe’ on Isaac Walton’s authority.’’ But the 
reference in Walton, which I have been unable to discover, Munro does not 
cite here, nor as a separate allusion. 


6 Measure for Measure, p. 98. 
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offers two noteworthy contradictions in the development of the 
Mariana plot. When Mariana says of the Friar-Duke, 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 

Hath often stilled my brawling discontent, 
she is implying a length of association impossible with the time- 
scheme of the play as it now stands—an error much easier for 
Shakespeare to make if he were returning to the story after a year 
or more of forgetfulness. Again, although the Duke has promised 
(III, i, 253-4) ‘‘The maid will I frame and make fit for this at- 
tempt,’’ he now leaves the task of persuading her to Isabella. 

A similar discrepancy seems to exist in Act IV, scene vi. Isabella 
says 

he tell me that, if peradventure 
He speak against me on the adverse side, 
I should not think it strange. 
Now the ‘‘he’’ may refer to Friar Peter. But the Duke does much 
more speaking against Isabella in Act V—and he does it in his own 
person. Isabella, then, knows his identity with the Friar. Yet in 
Act V, scene i, lines 381-3, she has been ignorant of it: 
O give me pardon 
That I, your vassal, have employed and pained 
Your unknown sovereignty. 

These disturbances of time and plot are possible in an original 
writing, but their occurrence would be much easier if the Mariana 
plot were an insertion, composed in slight forgetfulness of the main 
story, and losing its own connections when patched into the older 
narrative here and there. Together with them and the signs of 
hurried addition in Act IV, scene i, another minor indication of 
revision appears in the fact that the Duke’s proposal of marriage to 
Isabella is tacked on the end of Act V very much as if it had been 
an afterthought, since the Mariana plot left Isabella without a hus- 
band in Angelo, and something had to be done with her. 

If the Mariana plot was thus added, the previous version must 
logically have been nearer to Whetstone’s plot. There are, in fact, 
a few tags left of an original Measure for Measure nearly identical 
with Promos and Cassandra, in which Isabella consented to Angelo’s 
demands in order to save her brother. 

Act V has an air of being made up by taking all the lines possible 
from an original Fifth Act in which the actually wronged Isabella 
accused Angelo. Even allowing for an Elizabethan tendency to- 
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ward scene-by-scene composition, Isabella’s violent denunciations 
are scarcely those of an innocent maiden entering unwillingly into 
the deception, such as she is made out to be in Act IV, scene vi. On 
the contrary, it is surprisingly easy to take Act V as it now stands, 
omit the mass of Mariana material, add to Isabella’s part such lines 
of Mariana’s as ‘‘I erave no other, nor no better man,’’ and thus 
reach a fair approximation of an original scene on the Whetstone 
model. The construction of Act V by making free use of this old 
material might also help to explain the fact that no actual or im- 
plied stage directions move Isabella off and back on the stage, al- 
though in line 238 she is ‘‘her that’s gone’’—since in the earlier 
version she would have been present constantly. 

More definitely indicative is the matter of Isabella’s tryst with 
Angelo. The version intended in the final play is clear enough. In 
Act II, seene iv, line 167, Angelo tells Isabella that she must answer 
him as to her intention ‘‘to-morrow’’—.e., the day after this second 
interview. At the instigation of the Friar-Duke, however, she goes 
to him later the same day (this third meeting is off-stage) and ar- 
ranges a rendez-vous for that very night. This she reports to the 
Duke in Act IV, scene i. 

In Whetstone, on the other hand, there are only two conversa- 
tions, and in the second Promos delivers his ultimatum :7 


I wyll two daies hope styll of thy consent, 

Which if thou graunt (to clear my clowdes of care) 
Cloth’d like a Page (suspect for to prevent) 

Unto my Court, some night, sweet wench, repaire. 
Tyl then adue. 


Cassandra, after making her decision, follows the instructions given, 
and there is an end. 

And this course of the story, with a shortening of the period for 
decision in conformity with the condensed time-scheme, is exactly 
what appears in Act III, scene i, of Measure for Measure, when 
Isabella ‘goes directly from her second meeting with Angelo to see 
Claudio in prison, and tells him (lines 100-102) 


this night’s the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name, 
Or else thou diest to-morrow. 


A similar relic of the earlier version may likewise exist if there is 
nothing figurative, but rather a perfectly literal reference to the 


7 Promos and Cassandra, Part I, III, ii, page 262 in the Hazlitt edition. 
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Whetstone disguise as a page, in the crux of Act II, scene iv, lines 
136-8, 


If you be one [a woman] .. . show it now 
By putting on the destined livery. 


And whether Shakespeare added the Mariana plot to Whetstone’s 
story in the first draft of Measure for Measure, or to his own play 
in a subsequent revision, there arises the question of whence he de- 
rived the narrative. It is unlikely, considering the close parallelism 
elsewhere with Whetstone, that he used as his source any adaptation 
of Promos and Cassandra® containing the new denouement, rather 
than the play itself. He may have invented this substitute ending, 
as he did the Elbow sub-plot. But there are strong indications that 
Shakespeare borrowed the essentials of the Mariana story from his 
own play of All’s Well that Ends Well. 

The heart of the tale, the substitution of the rightfully married 
(betrothed) lady for the endangered maiden, is the same in both 
plays. The story of Mariana and Isabella is the story of Helena 
and Diana Capilet told from the opposite point of view.® And be- 
yond this, there is a distinctly similar handling of the denowements 
of the two narratives. In each ease, to heighten the suspense, the 


wrong woman appears and charges the villain of the crime of which 
he is really innocent but thinks himself guilty. Still, he manages 
to brazen out the accusation, and the deus ex machina ruler turns 
against the complainant : 

All’s Well, V, iii, 282-3,7° 


Take her away; I do not like her now; 
To prison with her. 


Measure for Measure, V, i, 119-20, 


I know you’ld fain be gone. . . An officer! 
To prison with her. 


Only then, when the cause of the protagonists is in the worst pos- 
sible state, does the right woman appear with the happy solution of 
the mystery. 


8 This is suggested by Dover Wilson, Measure for Measure, p. 106. He 
specifies nothing, however, as to whether his ‘‘recension’’ of Whetstone con- 
tained the Mariana plot. 

9 Since this much of the story exists in Giglietta di Nerbona, the source of 
All’s Well, that play could not be imitating Measure for Measure. 

10 References to All’s Well are to the Globe edition. 
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Two other verbal parallels, this time between the lines of Diana 
and Mariana, likewise point to copying in Measure for Measure: 
All’s Well, V, iii, 290-92, 
Because he’s guilty, and he is not guilty: 


He knows I am no maid, and he’ll swear to’t; 
I’ll swear I am a maid, and he knows not. 


Measure for Measure, V, i, 182-5, 


My lord, I do confess I ne’er was married, 

And I confess besides I am no maid. 

I have known my husband, yet my husband knows not 
That ever he knew me. 


All’s Well, V, iii, 299-302, 


Who hath abused me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harmed me, here I quit him: 
He knows himself my bed he hath defiled ; 

And at that time he got his wife with child. 


Measure for Measure, V, i, 199-200, 


Who thinks he knows that he ne’er knew my body, 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Isabel’s. 


The existence in each play of such a pair of speeches within the 
space of twenty lines, and the common use of the word ‘‘know,”’ 
developed in Measure for Measure to a double meaning, seem clear- 
ly to indicate conscious imitation." 

Of course, even if Shakespeare did imitate the Mariana plot from 
All’s Well that Ends Well, he might have done so at his first writ- 
ing of Measure for Measure. But aside from repetition of the same 
general device, such as the disguise of his heroines as boys, instances 
of such unoriginality are hard to find in Shakespeare. It would be 
far less likely to appear in a first recasting of Whetstone, when the 
poet’s creative powers were at work on the story, than in a revision 
to improve the ending of his own old play. Once more, the Mariana 
plot has the appearance of being a later addition to Measure for 
Measure. 

Shakespeare, then, probably wrote an original Measure for Mea- 
sure following Promvs and Cassandra throughout, as his first three 
Acts still do in large degree. Like Cassandra, Isabella sacrificed 
herself to Angelo upon his promise of marriage and a pardon for 


11If Measure for Measure, known to have been acted in 1604, imitates All’s 
Well that Ends Well, this fact would have a bearing upon the date of com- 
position of the latter play. 
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her brother. When he doubly broke his word, she accused him to 
the returning Duke, who ordered the two to be married and Angelo 
then executed. Then after the first half of the sentence had been 
carried out, overcome by feelings of wifely duty, Isabella pled suc- 
cessfully for her new husband’s life. 

But this version (whether acted or not) was unsatisfactory, prob- 
ably as a result of the poor motivation of Isabella’s change of heart. 
Accordingly, perhaps in conjunction with a cut for the court per- 
formance of 1604, perhaps in an earlier revision, Shakespeare 
patched up the last part of his story. He devised the Mariana plot 
in imitation of All’s Well that Ends Well, inserted it in a number 
of scenes, such as Act IV, scene i, and rewrote Act V giving it a 
new mechanism but retaining a considerable number of Isabella’s 
lines from the previous version. But going back to the play when 
it was no longer fresh in his mind, and inserting the new material 
here and there without general revision, he ereated a number of 
contradictions between the two layers of the narrative and within 
the new story itself. And in hasty reworking which may explain 
the composite character of Act IV, scene i, he allowed there to re- 
main a few scraps of the old version which testify to its existence. 


Such, at least, is the suggestion I wish to offer, backed so far as 
it may be by the evidence here gathered. 





HYPERMETRIC LINES AND INITERLINEAR 
HIATUS IN LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE! 


By AuicE Harter CARPENTER 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 


The metrical compositions of the ancient Greek and Roman writ- 
ers have received a great deal of the attention and study of scholars 
from ancient times until now. The phenomena associated with these 
metrical compositions have been especially a subject of interest and 
study, and many articles have been written dealing with them. 
Since dactylic hexameter was the metrical form most commonly 
used by the ancient writers of verse, it has naturally received a 
maximum of consideration. Although it would seem at first thought 
that every line of investigation would have been exhausted long 
ago, new studies are constantly being made. There is one point, 
however, in hexameter verse which has received comparatively lit- 
tle study. That is the interlinear position; if conditions of elision 
exist between the two lines, there is either hiatus between them, or, 
if the poet has added an extra syllable making the line hypermetrie, 
synapheia. 

Let us first consider interlinear hiatus. This problem has been 
generally neglected by both modern and ancient grammarians and 
metricians. A few modern writers have discussed it very briefly, 
but they have no name for the phenomenon. A study of interlinear 
hiatus in the hexameter poetry of Catullus, Lucretius, Cicero, Ver- 
gil, and Horace reveals much interesting information. Perhaps the 
most interesting problem is whether any of these writers seems to 
have made a conscious effort to avoid interlinear hiatus. The fre- 
queney with which it oceurs is important; also, the punctuation at 
the end of the line where it occurs. 

Below are given tables classifying the examples of interlinear 
hiatus found in the dactylic hexameter poetry of the five writers 
mentioned above. These tables give the number of examples found 


1 This paper was read before the eleventh Classical Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, February 9, 1929. The topic was suggested by Dr. Roy C. 
Flickinger, and has received his criticisms, but the author alone is responsible 
for the collection of the statistics and for the positions taken as to the inter- 
pretation of the material. 
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in different books of the poems considered and of the number in the 
poem as a whole; the percentage this represents; the number of 
lines in the book or poem; and the punctuation of the first of the 
two lines in the interlinear hiatus. When the first line considered 
ends a paragraph and the next line begins a new one, it is given in 
the column headed ‘‘New Paragraph’’ but is listed also in the 
column where it belongs according to its punctuation. 

The percentage or interlinear hiatus in Vergil’s Aenid varies 
from 14.60 in the fourth book to 21.14 in the tenth; while in the 
Georgics it varies from 15.90 in the third book to 21.02 in the fourth. 
In the Eclogues the percentage is 19.08. There is quite a variation 
in the works of the Appendix Vergiliana. The Ciris has a percent- 
age of 13.86, the Dirae of 12.87, the Moretum of 14.51, the Est and 
Non of 16.00, the Vir Bonus of 11.53, the Lydia of 25.00. 

In the sixty-fourth poem of Catullus we find a percentage of 
10.53 which is much lower than the lowest percentage of Vergil. 

Lucretius shows a variation of from 13.06 in the third book of his 
De Rerum Natura to 18.66 in the sixth book. The highest percent- 
age of his works, 18.66, is lower than the highest of the works which 
are unquestionably Vergil’s (21.14), and the lowest, 13.06, is lower 
than the lowest of Vergil’s, (14.60). Thus we see that Lucretius 
does not show quite such a variation in his use of interlinear hiatus 
as does Vergil. 

Horace, in the first book of his Satires, has a percentage of 15.43, 
and in the second book of 17.08. In the first book of the Epistles 
the percentage is 10.45, and in the second it is 10.29. This is quite 
a variation for one author. The Satires were written in the early 
part of Horace’s literary life between 41 and 30 B.C.? In these 
the percentage of interlinear hiatus corresponds closely with that of 
the other poets considered. It would seem, therefore, that in the 
Satires Horace was making no effort to avoid it. The Epistles, 
which were written near the close of Horace’s literary life, between 
23 and 17 B.C.* have a much lower percentage. There is too great a 
difference between the 15.43 and 17.08 percentage of the Satires and 
the 10.45 and 10.29 of the Epistles to have been produced by acci- 
dent. Therefore, it seems likely that Horace was avoiding inter- 


2E. P. Morris, Horace, The Satires, New York, American Book Company 
(1909), 9 (Introduction). 

8 E. P. Morris, Horace, The Epistles, New York, American Book Company 
(1911), 7 (Introduction). 
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linear hiatus in the Epistles in favor of the closed syllables at the 
end and beginning of the lines. 

The percentage for the fragments of Cicero’s poetry is 13.67, 
which is a little lower than that of the other poets. 

It seems probable, then, that Vergil, Lucretius, and Horace in 
his Satires made no conscious effort to avoid interlinear hiatus; 
while Horace in the Epistles certainly avoided it, and Catullus in 
his sixty-fourth poem seems to have done so, although the one poem 
alone can searcely be used as evidence. Cicero may have avoided it 
also; yet his percentage is not low enough to prove that he did. 

The study of interlinear hiatus furnishes some additional evidence 
concerning the authorship of the poems of the Vergilian Appendiz. 
These poems have always been a subject of interest and discussion, 
and scholars are not agreed as to their authorship. Formerly most 
of the poems were regarded as not by Vergil; now there is not such 
unanimity of opinion. Many tests have been made in order to prove 
the authorship of these poems; but while one man’s test proves a 
certain poem to be Vergilian, another’s proves that it is not. Addi- 
tional evidence concerning the authorship of these poems is secured 
by a comparison of the frequency of interlinear hiatus in the gen- 
uine works of Vergil with that of the doubtful works. 

The percentage of interlinear hiatus in the genuine works of 
Vergil varies from 21.14 in the tenth book of the Aeneid to 14.60 in 
the fourth book of the Aeneid. For the Culex the percentage is 
18.11, which corresponds to that of the genuine works. That of the 
Ciris is 13.86, which is considerably lower than that of the genuine 
works, and that of the Dirae is still lower, 12.87. The Moretum has 
a percentage of 14.51. The percentage of the Lydia is higher than 
that of any of the other works, 25.00, while that of the Vir Bonus 
is lower than any of the others, 11.53. That of the Est and Non is 
16.00. 

According to this test it is probable that Vergil wrote the Culez, 
Est and Non, and possibly the Moretum, although its percentage is 
a little lower than that of the genuine works. It is doubtful if he 
wrote the Lydia with its high percentage and the Dirae, Ciris, and 
Vir Bonus with their low percentages. 

In the sixty-fourth poem of Catullus we have a percentage of 
10.53, which is much lower than the lowest percentage of Vergil. 
We might connect the Vir Bonus with Catullus and possibly the 
Dirae, although it is nearer the lowest percentage of Vergil. 
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Although this test does not prove the authorship of the poems in 
the Vergilian Appendix any more than other tests have proven it, 
it is interesting because of the additional information that is fur- 
nished concerning these doubtful poems. 

Let us consider now the other problem connected with the inter- 
linear position. If the poet has added an extra syllable to the line 
beyond that required by the meter, instead of hiatus between the 
lines there is elision. Hypermetric lines are discussed very briefly 
in most Latin grammars and works on prosody. In some instances 
the discussions are misleading. One author‘ tells us that synapheia 
is merely a tightening of the bond of connection between verses 
whenever they are composed continuously. He also says that there 
can be no pause between the two verses. 

These statements from an observation of some of the hypermetric 
lines might seem correct. There are four cases of hypermetric lines 
in Vergil, however, in which the first line ends in a period, and in 
one of them, in most editions of Vergil, the next line begins a new 
paragraph. There will be a pause between these lines then, and 
synapheia here cannot be a ‘‘tightening of the bond of connection”’ 
between the verses. 

Aen. IV, 629f: 
Imprecor, arma armis: pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 

Haec 

Aen. VII, 470f: 
Se satisa ambobus Teucrisque venire Latinisque. 
Haec 

Aen. X, 895f: 
Clamore incendunt caelum Troesque Latinique. 
Advolat 

Georg. II, 443f: 
Navigiis pinus, domibus cedrumque cupressosque. 
Hine 

Let us observe the hypermetric lines found in the hexameter 
poetry of Vergil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace. Vergil closes 
his verse with hypermetrical -que eighteen times. 

Aen, I, 332f: 
Iactemur doceas; ignari hominumque locorumque 
Erramus 

Aen. I, 448f: 
Aerea cui gradibus surgebant liminaque nexaeque 
Aere 

Aen. II, 745f: 


Quem non incusavi amens hominumque deorumque, 
Aut 


4J. C. Postgate, Prosodia Latina: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1923), 72¢. 
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Aen. IV, 558f: 
Omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque coloremque 
Et 

Ae. IV, 629f: 
Imprecor, arma armis: pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 

Haec 

Aen. V. 422f: 
Et magnosis membrorum artus, magna ossa lacertosque 
Exuit 

Aen. V, 753f: 
Robora navigiis, aptant remosque rudentisque, 
Exigui 

Aen. VI, 602f: 
Quo super atra silex iam iam lapsura cacentique 
Imminet 

Aen. VII, 470f: 
Se satis ambobus Teucrisque venire Latinisque. 
Haec 

Aen. VIII, 228f: 
Ecce furens animis aderat Tirynthius omnemque 
Accessum 

Aen. IX, 650f: 
Omnia longaevo similis vocemque coloremque 
Et 

Aen. X, 781f: 
Sternitur infelix alieno volnere caelumque 
Aspicit 

Aen. X, 895f: 
Clamore incendunt caelum Troesque Latinique. 
Advolat 

Aen. XI, 609f: 
Substiterat: subito erumpunt clamore furentisque 
Exhortantur 

Georg. II, 344f: 
Si non tanta quies iret frigusque coloremque 
Inter 

Georg. II, 443f: 
Navigiis pinus, domibus cedrumque cupressosque. 
Hine 

Georg. III, 242f: 
Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque 


Et 

Georg. III, 377f: 
Otia agunt terra, congestaque robora totasque 
Advolvere 


In two instances the hypermetrical syllable inds in -m. 


Aen. VII, 160f: 
Iamque iter emensi turris ac tecta Latinorum 
Ardua 

Georg. I, 295f: 
Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoquit umoren 
Et 


In the hexameter poetry of Horace we find two examples of hy- 
permetric lines. In one case the extra syllable is -que and in the 
other, -ve. 
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Sat. I, 4, 95f: 
Me Capitolinus convictore usus amicoque 
A 


Sat. I, 6, 102f: 
Et comes alter, uti ne solus rusve peregreve 
Exirem ; 


Lucretius has one hypermetriec line. Here the syllable is -re. 


DeRerum Natura V, 849f: 
Multa videmus enim rebus concurrere debere, 
Ut 
Catullus has one hypermetrie line with *que as the hypermetrie 
syllable. 
Carmen LXIV, 298f: 
Inde pater divum sancta cum coniuge natisque 
Advenit 

Various comments are made concerning these lines by authors of 
text books. Some think that Vergil, for instance, intended to pro- 
duce some especial effect and so used the hypermetrie syllable. Most 
authors think that in Aen. VI, 682 the -que suggests an overhanging 
stone or rock, and that -que in Aen. V, 422 suggests bulk or some- 
thing striking. Perhaps Vergil did intend to produce the effects 
mentioned by his use of hypermetrical -que. Outside of these two 
instances, however, I cannot see that he intended to suggest any- 
thing with his hypermetrical -que, but used it merely as a necessary 
connective, perhaps desiring at the same time to secure variety in 
his verse endings. Similarly -que is used by Horace and Catullus. 

In thirteen of the eighteen examples of hypermetric lines in Ver- 
gil in which the hypermetrie syllable is -que, another -que precedes 
the final -que. The first being used ‘‘metri causa’’ had to have the 
second to balance it. The four lines ending with a complete pause 
in sense are included here. Similarly Horace in Sat. I, 6, 102 has 
double -ve. This is the only case of a hypermetrie line in which the 
enclitic -ve is the extra syllable, and it is all the more noticeable 
since -ve ...... ve is not a common combination. 

In the five examples in Vergil, the one in Horace, and the one in 
Catullus in which -que is the hypermetrie syllable and no -que pre- 
cedes it, connectives were needed to connect the final word with a 
preceding word ; so -qgue was used, and the next line was begun with 
a vowel so that the extra syllable could be elided. 

There are five hypermetrie lines in which the final syllable of a 
line is not an enclitic but the final syllable of a word. Here there 








ae 
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are no double enclities as excuses, nor are the hypermetric syllables 
necessary connectives. They are, however, parts of words that the 
poets needed ‘‘metri causa’’ and also for the sake of their meaning. 
The hypermetrie syllables are used here, therefore, because they are 
parts of words that the poet found necessary to use. 

The hypermetrie syllable seems to have been added to the line not 
in order to produce an effect nor to connect the lines closely, but be- 
cause the poet needed a second -que to balance a preceding one, or 
because he needed -que alone as a connective, or because the extra 
syllable was part of a word needed ‘‘metri cause’’ and also for the 
sake of its meaning. 

There are two lines in Vergil which some accept as hypermetric 
lines in which a trochee rather than a spondee precedes the hyper- 
metric syllable, while others thinking it not possible for a trochee 
to precede the final syllable transpose them to avoid the extra sylla- 
ble. These lines end in -a. 

Georg. II, 69f: 
—_— vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Georg. III, 449f: 


Et spumas miscent argenti vivaque sulpura 
Idaeasque 


As transposed by Ribbeck these lines read: 


Georg. II, 69f: 
Inseritur vero, et nucis arbutus horrida fetu, 
Et 

Georg. III, 449f: 
Et spumas miscent argenti et sulpura viva 
Idaeasque 


Opinions vary as to these lines. Some think there is no good 
ground for rejecting the testimony of the manuscripts as supported 
by Servius. Others believe that in these passages Vergil has put a 
dactyl in the last place. 

In Latin verse the last syllable of the line is a ‘‘syllaba anceps,’’ 
i.e., it may be either short or long. When it is short it is considered 
that the pause at the end of the line makes up for the deficiency of 
the foot. If in the elision of these lines we absorb the final -a in 
the following syllable, there is no pause at the end of the line to 
make up for the lack of the extra quantity. If we will elide, how- 
ever, as advocated in this paper by giving a faint pronunciation to 
the elided syllable, the lack of quantity will not be so obvious. The 
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‘‘elided’’ syllable will not, of course compensate for the lack of 
quantity, but it will make the lack of its less noticeable. I think, 
then, that we are justified in calling these verses examples of hyper- 
metric lines. 

In Aen. VI, 33, and Aen. VII, 237, the endings omnia and prae- 
cantia are not recognized by commentators as hypermetric endings. 
In these words the 7 is regarded as consonental. This view is probab- 
ly correct. 

The study of interlinear hiatus furnishes information as to the 
pronunciation of elided syllables. There are two theories as to this 
pronunciation. One theory is that the elided vowel or m and the 
vowel before it are entirely lost in the elision and are given no pro- 
nunciation at all. The other theory is that the elided vowel or m 
and the vowel before it are slurred into the following syllable and, 
although occupying no appreciable time, are given a faint pro- 
unuciation rather than being eliminated entirely. 

Among the hypermetrie lines included in my present study I 
find four examples which will perhaps contribute something to the 
problem as to how elided syllables were pronounced. These ex- 
amples are found in Vergil’s Aeneid and Georgics. In each ease 
there is a complete pause in sense between the lines. The first line 
ends with a period, and in one ease the next line begins a new para- 
graph in most editions of Vergil. They have already been quoted 
on p. 356, above. 

These lines render difficult the idea of elision as a complete loss 
of the elided syllable. If the last syllables of these lines are to be 
absorbed in the syllables of the following lines, the reading will have 
to be continuous, and there can be no pause between them. In Aen. 
IV, 629, which is the end of a quotation and where there is not only 
a complete pause in sense but the next line begins a new paragraph, 
it would be especially harsh to read as though there were no pause 
and to connect the two closely by absorption of the -que by haec. 

If we elide as advocated by those who uphold the second theory 
of the pronunciation of elided syllables, we shall not eliminate the 
final syllables, but pronounce them, not giving them their full value, 
but so that they will occupy no appreciable time. We shall make 
the necessary pause at the end of the first line and then continue 
the reading of the next line. 

If syllables are to be elided in one way in one place, they are to 
be elided in the same way in other places. Therefore if we elide by 
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giving a faint pronunciation to the elided syllables at the ends of 
these hypermetric lines, we must do the same in all cases of elision. 

Another mooted question that the study of hypermetric lines 
helps to solve is that of the effect of enclitics upon word accent. 
Ancient grammarians, as Professor Neweomer® pointed out, agree 
that the accent falls on the syllable next before the enclitic, whether 
long or short. He shows that Vergil in the fifth foot of his hexa- 
meter, where conflict of accent and ictus is extremely rare, frequent- 
ly uses such words as armaque; and if this were pronounced 
armaque, as the ancient grammarians would claim for their time, he 
would not so freely have placed them in the fifth foot. He concludes 
that for the classical period we should accent pléraque, itaque, etc., 
but probably bellum’que, scelerum’que, ete. 

Professor Harkness*® concluded that words compounded with an 
inseparable enclitic and having the penult long have the hovering 
accent. Thus the accent of mdtrémque is hovering or nearly equal 
on the two syllables, and the verse is free to recognize either of these 
two accents. 

In the sixth foot of the verse where conflict of accent and ictus is 
also very rare Vergil has frequently added -que to words such as 
Iovisque, fovetque, deumque, ete. In these cases if there is to be 
harmony of accent and ictus the accent will have to fall on the 
syllable immediately preceding the enclitic. 

But we find eighteen times in Vergil, once in Horace, and once in 
Catullus -que added to words similar to the above in which cases 
the -que is hypermetrical. Similarly Horace has added the enclitic 
-ve to peregre-ve. Let us think again of these lines quoted above. 
In these cases the ictus must be on the second syllable preceding the 
enclitic, and then there is conflict of accent and ictus if the way of 
accenting words with enclitics is correct as advocated by Newcomer. 

We might say that the way to solve this difficulty is to elide the 
enclitie with the first syllable in the following line in the manner 
advocated by some scholars, i.e., to supress the elided vowel com- 
pletely. In that case the enclitic would be read as though part of 
the following word, and then there would be no conflict of accent 
and ictus in the reading of the lines. The difficulty of accepting 


5 Charles B. Newcomer, ‘‘ The Effect of Enclitics on the Accent of Words in 
Latin,’’ P.A.P.A. XXXVII (1906), xxviif. 

6 Albert Granger Harkness, ‘‘The Word Group Accent in Latin Hexameter,’’ 
Classical Philology III (1908), 39-58. 
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this theory of elision has been pointed out in the discussion of the 
pronunciation of elided syllables. Elision as a close connection of 
the lines where there is a complete pause in sense between the lines, 
as in Aen. IV, 629; VII, 470; X, 895; and Georg. II, 443, is im- 
possible. 

It seems to me, then, that in these cases at least we must recognize 
the principle of the hovering accent. In that case we will accent 
nepotésque, e.g., with an accent on the penult of the original word 
and also with an accent on the syllable preceding the -que. 

We find the study of hypermetrie lines important because it 
furnishes explanations for the use of hypermetrical syllables. It 
gives, too, valuable evidence as to the pronunciation of elided syl- 
lables in Latin verse and the effect of enclitics upon word accent. 

The study of interlinear hiatus is both interesting and valuable. 
It is interesting since no comparison of its use between the different 
authors has hitherto been made. It is valuable in that it furnishes 
additional evidence as to the authorship of the hexameter poems of 
the Vergilian Appendiz. 














TAYLOR, ARISTOTLE, AND BLAKE 


By FREDERICK E. PIERCE 
Yale University 


Between the fall of the Bastille and the fall of Napoleon people 
seemingly had other matters to think of than philosophy. Yet it 
was during those years that Thomas Taylor wrote and published. 
His flood of massive volumes, mystical pagan, and unpopular, form 
an underground current of thought that 

Tan 


Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


The poet whom he seems to have influenced most was William 
Blake; and a study of Taylor’s writings removes here and there 
some thorny obstructions in the way of understanding Blake’s verse. 
I have already discussed several of Taylor’s books in this connec- 
tion ;| and now ask the reader to consider one more, seemingly not 
without importance. The work in question is called A Dissertation 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle. It was first published in 1812, and 
all my references are to the orginal edition. 

By 1812 most of Blake’s poetry was written; consequently if he 
was influenced by Taylor only through the latter’s printed books, 
the Aristotle could seldom be held up as a source for the poems. 
There are, however, two important considerations on the other side. 
The first is that Blake probably knew Taylor personally, and could 
have drawn from his accumulating manuscripts, or even from his 
oral remarks, years before the material was printed. The second is 
that we are not primarily seeking for Blake’s sources. These are 
simply a means to an end. What we are trying to find is Blake’s 
meaning. The two men were unquestionably strict contemporaries 
and often in touch with the same currents of thought. Both may 
have belonged to some forgotten esoteric circle, whose communal 
discussions may be reflected in their works. Hence, when we find 
one apparently duplicating the other, we may reasonably take the 
more lucid duplication as an explanation of the more obscure. The 


1‘‘Blake and Thomas Taylor,’’ P.M.L.A., Vol. xliii, No. 4, Dec. 1928, 
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results of such comparisons are not all equally convincing; but 
many are impressive, and all are worth considering. 


(1) 

A question constantly raised by readers of Blake is: If the man 
was sane, why was he so wilfully obscure? The answer is obvious: 
He belonged to a school which believed in surrounding the sleeping 
princess of Truth with a thorny hedge of obscurities—to keep back 
the unworthy. On page 423 Taylor reminds us that ‘‘all the great 
philosophers of antiquity wrote in such a way as to conceal the 
sublimest of their doctrines from the vulgar, as well knowing that 
they would only be profaned by them without being understood ; 
the eye of the multitude, as Plato says, not being strong enough to 
bear the light of truth.”’ 

It was as a fellow spirit that Blake wrote to Butts in 1803: 
‘Allegory addressed to the Intellectual powers, while it is alto- 
gether hidden from the Corporeal Understanding, is my Definition 
of the Most Sublime Poetry ; it is also in somewhat the same manner 
defin’d by Plato.’” 


(2) 

An important problem is Blake’s relation to Greek systems of 
thought. He seems to have been most influenced by them between 
1789 and 1804, and to have drifted away from them later, or even 
turned on them in hostility. What was Greek thought, as inter- 
preted by Taylor? It was a mass of transcendental mysticism. 
Prefixed to the Aristotle is a poem which gives this interpretation 
not only to Pythagoras, Plato, and the Neo-Platonists, but to al- 
most all the thinkers of Greek antiquity. Heracleitus, like Blake 
‘“saw the depths of Matter’s dark domain,’’ 


And certain of the soul’s immortal frame, 
Obscurely told her lapse, and whence she came. 


We see Parmenides ‘‘leaving Matter’s regions far behind.’’ Empe- 


docles 
sung the wretched fate 
Of souls imprisoned in this mortal state; 
And man he called, (immersed in Matter’s night) 
‘Heaven’s exile, straying from his orb of light.’ 


2 All citations from Blake are from the one volume 1927 ed. of The None- 
such Press, Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. by G. Keynes. Above is 
from p. 1076. 
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In the body of Taylor’s dissertation, we are given the same inter- 
pretation of Aristotle. He had been misunderstood through the 
whole Christian era. Such Arabians as Averroés, such schoolmen 
as Aquinas, had completely misconstrued him. His real teaching 
was the semi-mystical thought of Plato, and the two agreed in all 
but phraseology about even the archetypal Ideas. If Blake be- 
longed to a circle that believed with Taylor, instead of regarding 
‘‘Urizen’’ and ‘‘The Four Zoas’’ as wild innovations, he would 
have felt that he was reviving, in a world which had forgotten it, 
the greatest of pagan philosophies. 


(3) 

Coming down to details, we find Blake referring constantly to 
characters that ‘‘vegetate’’ or are bound down ‘‘on the stems of 
vegetation.’’ No book that I have read connects this language with 
any system of philosophy, yet it is straight out of Aristotle. On 
page 80 Taylor says: ‘‘The last soul, indeed, which is called the 
vegetable soul, is, according to Aristotle, different from nature, 
though this vegetable soul is frequently called nature, from being 
proximate to it.’’ In other words, it is Aristotle’s lowest form of 
soul life. And on p. 328 Taylor makes clear to us what was probab- 
ly Blake’s distinction between the vegetative soul and that dreamy 
god of natural instincts, Tharmas: ‘‘ Desire, indeed, energizes in 
conjunction with sense; but the vegetative powers energize without 
sense. .. . The peculiarity, however, of the vegetative powers is 
simply to aspire after nutriment and coition, unattended with sen- 
sation ; but the peculiarity of desire is to aspire after certain nutri- 
ment, a certain coition, and, in short after that which produces de- 
light.’’ 


(4) 
Blake’s frequent discussion of ‘‘Contraries’’ is, in source at least, 
and probably in meaning, Aristotelian. Taylor’s footnote on page 
139 reads: 


Aristotle admits that there is compression in bodies, but does not grant that on 
this account there is a vacuum, but after another manner assigns density and 
rarity as the cause, from the subject matter of bodies. . . . In the first book 
it is said that matter is a certain subject to contraries. There is also the same 
matter of the hot and the cold, and in like manner of the moist and the dry, 
and other contraries, which changes from one to the other, in consequence of 
always being in energy one of the contraries, and in capacity the other. And in 
subsistence, indeed, matter is never separated from one of the contraries, but 
in its own proper definition, and abstractedly considered it is different from 
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these. Remaining also numerically the same it receives each of the con- 
traries.... 


(5) 

Blake often represents characters turning partly into trees. 
When Ore’s parents came to find him, ‘‘the young limbs had struck- 
en root into the rock.’ and in ‘‘ Milton,’’ 

Los heard in terror Enitharmon’s words: in fibrous 

strength 
His limbs shot forth like roots of trees against the 
forward path 

Of Milton’s journey.’’4 
Perhaps this usage may be explained by Taylor’s comment on page 
328: ‘‘Hence, also, Plotinus very divinely says, ‘that those who 
furiously energize according to the nutritive powers, are in danger 
of being changed into trees.’ ”’ 


(6) 
When Blake, in ‘‘ Auguries of Innocence”’ says: 


The Bat that flits at close of Eve 
Has left the Brain that won’t Believe, 


he may be merely coining his own metaphor. But he may also have 
had in mind that passage from Aristotle which Taylor quotes on 
page 374: ‘‘As are the eyes of bats to the light of day, so is the 
intellect of our soul to such things as are naturally the most splen- 
did of all.’’ 


(7) 

Everyone knows Blake’s hostility to ‘‘Bacon, Newton, and 

Locke,’’ and his habit of bracketing them together. The same atti- 
tude appears in Taylor, page 422: 
The men I allude to are no other than Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and his dis- 
ciple Malebranche, Newton, Boyle, and Locke. These men having the sagacity 
to perceive that nothing could less deserve the appellation of philosophy than 
the jargon of the schoolmen, and hastily and falsely concluding that it was 
legitimately derived from Aristotle, in reprobating his doctrines either founded 
their defamation on the authority of the schoolmen, or on a cursory inspection 
of his works in the original. Nothing surely can be more unpardonable than 
such conduct. 


(8) 


In ‘‘Jerusalem’’ one of the sinister sons of Albion is ‘‘Hutton,”’ 


3 Nonesuch ed., p. 347. 
4 Nonesuch ed., p. 492. 
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a name never yet explained. Since two or three other sons represent 
perverters of true philosophy,’ this one might readily be classed 
with them. Taylor on page xix lists a ‘‘ Mathematical Dictionary”’ 
by one Hutton, 2 vols. 1795. On page 451 (footnote) he criticizes 
this book of Hutton as misinterpreting Aristotle and showing that 
Hutton never had read him.® 


(9) 
In ‘‘The Four Zoas’’ Urizen is wandering in a state of mental 
darkness. There are various hints that he represents the confusion 
of false, elaborate systems of astronomy.’ 


His dismal voyage, eying the next sphere though 
far remote. 
Creating many a Vortex, fixing many a Science in the deep. 
Swift, swift from Chaos to chaos, from void to void, 
a road immense. 


Then we have this passage: 


But Urizen said: ‘Can I not leave this world of 
Cumbrous wheels, 

Circle o’er Circle, nor on high attain a void 

Where self sustaining I may view all things 
beneath my feet? 

Or sinking thro’ these Elemental wonders, 
swift to fall, 

I thought perhaps to find an End, a world beneath 
of voidness 

Whence I might travel round the outside of this 
dark confusion. 


A possible interpretation of this passage occurs in Taylor, page 442: 


Newton also, in his treatise On the System of the world, when he ridicules the 
hypothesis of solid spheres introduced by Eudoxus, Calippus, and Aristotle, and 
says they are now broken as things perfectly useless, and expelled from ether, 
evidently conceived that these spheres were hard and brittle like glass. Hence 
Addison, in his panegyric on Newton, applauds him for having broken through 
the chrystal boundaries in which Aristotle had confined the universe. Bonny- 
castle likewise, in his Introduction to Astronomy, p. 67, observes ‘that solid 
orbs and epicycles were multiplied by the ancient astronomers posterior to 
Pythagoras to answer every appearance, till the universe had lost all its native 
beauty in their descriptions, and seemed again reduced to a chaos by their un- 
happy labors.’ He adds, ‘that Copernicus, seized with a daring enthusiasm, 
laid his hands on the cycles and chrystal orbs of Ptolemy, and dashed them to 
pieces. ’ 


5 Prof. Damon considers ‘‘Coban’’ an anagram for ‘‘ Bacon.’’ 
6 Hutton’s book is quoted again on page 536. 
7 Nonesuch, pp. 359-360. 
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(10) 

Taylor may sometimes suggest a source, and so furnish a mean- 
ing. The conception of Urizen wandering in the void with his globe 
of fire goes back to 1795, and could hardly owe much to a book 
printed seventeen years later. But it might be inspired by a pass- 
age from Bacon, whom Blake had read long before. The passage 
in question is quoted by Taylor, page 466: 

Aedificium autem hujus universi, structura sua, intellectui humano contemplanti 
instar labyrinthi est; ubi tot ambigua viarum, tam fallaces rerum et signorum 
similitudines, tam obliquae et implexae Naturarum spirae et nodi, undequaque 
se ostendunt; iter autem, sub incerto sensus lumine, interdum affulgente, inter- 
dum se condente, per experientiae et rerum particularium sylvas perpetuo 
faciendum est. 
This might easily have suggested to Blake the picture of Urizen as 
Bacon groping through the night of inductive reasoning: 
Still he, with his globe of fire immense in his 
venturous hand, 
Bore on through the Affrighted vales, ascending and 
descending, 
O’er wearied or in cumbrous flight he ventured o’er 
dark rifts, 


Or down dark precipices, or climbed with pain 
and labours huge. 


(11) 

It is interesting to see how exactly on page 419 Taylor has de- 
picted the creative réle of Blake’s Urizen: ‘‘Next to this another 
order of gods denominated intellectual only, at the extremity of 
which Jupiter the demiurgus subsists . . . Indeed, it must be evi- 
dent to every intelligent mind, that the fabricator of the universe, 
who in the Grecian theology is denominated Jupiter, is not accord- 
ing to Plato the highest god.’’ And that Blake himself associated 
Urizen with the Platonic Jupiter is shown by the poet’s letter to 
Hayley in 1804: ‘‘I have entirely reduced that spectrous fiend to 
his station, whose annoyance has been the ruin of my labours for 
the last passed twenty years of my life. He is the enemy of con- 
jugal love and is the Jupiter of the Greeks.’”® 


(12) 
Blake’s ‘‘ Four Zoas.’’!° 
8 Nonesuch, p. 363. 


® Nonesuch, p. 1108. 
10 Nonesuch, p. 362. 
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Four Caverns rooting downwards their foundations 
thrusting forth 
The metal, rock and stone in ever painful throes 
of vegetation. 
The Cave of Ore stood in the South, a furnace of 
dire flames, 
Quenchless, unceasing. In the west the Cave of Urizen; 
For Urizen fell as the Midday sun falls down, 
into the West. 
North stood Urthona’s stedfast throne, etc. 


The conception of the cave as a prison-house of mental limitations 
must have come from Plato’s Republic; but that the word had be- 
come part of the common language of Blake’s school is shown by 
Taylor on page 470: ‘‘For every one besides the generic aberations 
of human nature, has a certain individual cavern which breaks and 
corrupts the light of nature.’’ 


(13) 

In the following passages, though there is no close likeness of 
phraseology, there is striking similarity in general conception, es- 
pecially in the last lines of both passages. The first shows Urizen 
building the ‘‘mundane shell,’’ the second Jupiter building the 


universe. 
Blake’s ‘‘Four Zoas’’ :"4 


Then rose the Builders. First the Architect 
divine his plan 

Unfolds. The wondrous scaffold rear’d all round 
the infinite, 

Quadrangular the building rose, the heavens squared 
by a line, 

Trigons and cubes divide the elements in finite bonds. 

Multitudes without number work incessant: the 
hewn stone 

Is placed in beds of mortar mingled with the ashes 
of Vala. 

Severe the labour; female slaves the mortar trod 
oppressed. 

Twelve halls after the names of his twelve sons 
composed 

The wondrous building, and three Central Domes 
after the Names 

Of his three daughters were encompass’d by the 
twelve bright halls. 


11 Nonesuch, p. 309. 
Every hall surrounded by bright Paradises of Delight 
In which were towns and Cities, Nations, Seas, 
Mountains and Rivers. 
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Taylor’s Aristotle (p. 504) : 


Hence, the sovereign Architect of this vast temple the universe, did not, like 
human architects, in fabricating begin at the bottom, but he began at the roof 
and built downward, and thus suspended the inferior parts of the world from 
the superior. The roof, therefore, as being the highest part of the building, 
is most adapted to receive the beneficent illuminations of its divine architect; 
and to this the heavens are analogous. The pillars next succeed; and these are 
the incorporeal powers, and the different media that connect and yet separate 
heaven and earth; for such is the nature of a pillar, it unites, and at the same 
time separates. It is to these pillars that Homer alludes, when, speaking of 
Atlas, he says, 

And the long pillars which on earth he rears, 

End in the starry vault, and prop the spheres. 
But the basis of this august temple is, in the language of the poets, the wide- 
bosomed earth, and the circumfluent sea. 

Gloss and Wallis (Z, 146) remark that Blake’s Greek quotation at the 
beginning of ‘‘The Four Zoas’’ ‘‘is written without the breathings or accents; 
and the symbol is used for the diphthong.’’ These are consistently the char- 
acteristics of Taylor’s use of Greek and form additional evidence as to some 
relation between the two men. 


There is always something a little inconclusive about studies of 
Blake. His borrowings he transmutes almost past identification. 
His meaning proves elusive even when we think we have pinned it 
down. His personal relations with Taylor remain in obscurity. But 
there is at least a strong probability that his thought can be gradu- 
ally unraveled through comparison with the thought currents of his 
day. If so, that thought will apparently prove to be a blend of 
Greek, Hindu, Renaissance, and Seventeenth Century teaching with 
some additions from the evangelical tendencies and humane inter- 
ests of the age of Cowper, perhaps with some echoes of art contro- 
versies in the Eighteenth Century. Whether the result is a great 
philosophical system or the confused vagaries of a self-taught man, 
no one yet dares to say. But, whatever we may think of the whole, 
there are flashes of great thought in that dimly illumined chaos, as 
well as outbursts of splendid poetry. 

















LUIGI CASTIGLIONI 


By CuHaArR.Es R. D. MILLER 
Harvard University 


Although Luigi Castiglioni’s name is not infrequently mentioned 
by his contemporaries and by later writers, little information save 
that given in his Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’America setten- 
trionale fatto negli anni 1785, 1786, e 1787 (Milan, 1790) has been 
available. The following eulogy of Castiglioni, published not long 
after his death, I have taken from a copy of the Gazetta privilegi- 
ata di Milano (July 19, 1832) preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
in Milan. The first paragraph and two others of no interest are 
here omitted. 


Nato egli in Milano il 3 ottobre del 1757 da illustri genitori, ebbe la sua 
giovanile educazione nel Collegio de’ Nobili in allora diretto dai PP. Barnabiti. 
Compiti appena gli studi filosofici, e sentendosi inclinato alla Storia naturale, 
e particolarmente alla Botanica, diresse a questa nobile meta i primi passi della 
sua earriera scientifica e dimostré ben presto quanto vi fosse inoltrato. Nel 
1779 fu decorato della croce di S. Stefano di Toscana; il desiderio di consultare 
la natura stessa in tutta la sua pompa, e pid di tutto la brama di rendersi 
utile al proprio paese, lo fecero volgere il pensiero oltre i confini dell ’Europa. 
Postosi egli in viaggio nel 1784, visité prima la Francia dal Mezzodi al Setten- 
trione, recossi a Londra, ove dimoro 1’inverno del 1785 per apprendere la lingua 
inglese nella stessa sua culla, e conoscere quei rinomati naturalisti ; e dopo un 
breve giro fatto a Portsmouth, Bath, Bristol ed alla Universita di Oxford, 
traverso nella primavera successiva 1’Oceano, e guinse nel maggio a Boston. 

Ivi nel corso di due anni visité le provincie tutte che formavano allora la 
repubblica degli Stati Uniti, una porzione del Canada, raccogliendo piante e 
semi massimamente degli alberi e degli arbusti cosi di utilita, come di ornamento 
che spedi di mano in mano in Europa al conte Alfonso suo fratello di tale 
scienza egli pure zelante cultore. Imbarcatosi di nuovo nel 1787 su di una 
fregata spagnuola, giunse dopo breve tragitto alla Carogna. Visitata la ca- 
pitale del Portogallo, portossi a Cadice, e di 14 lungo la costa del Mediterraneo 
sino a Barcellona, da dove attraversata di nuovo la Francia con diverso giro 
restituissi a Milano. Ridonata alla patria, occupossi a coltivare ed ed a molti- 
plicare gli alberi, che per la conformita del clima resistono all’aperto nel nostro 
paese, e fra tanti la Rubinia che ora utilmente prospera su tutto il felice suolo 
della Lombardia, e nel 1790 fece di pubblica ragione colle stampe di Giuseppe 
Marelli la relazione del suo viaggio negli Stati Uniti d’America. 

Il volgarizzamento difficile da lui in appresso eseguito dei principali scrittori 
tustici latini palesano abbastanza il suo amore ed il suo progresso in quella 
scienza. 

Mentre con una mano consultava Ja natura, frugava con 1’altra nell’anti- 
quaria e particolarmente nella numismatica. La sua ricchissima raccolta di 
monete Lombarde da lui, per la maggior parte, con gran cura riunita, in- 
comincia dagli Imperatori d‘Oriente del Secolo IV dell’Era volgare, e per ben 
ordinata serie gi discende a tutti i dominatori di questo bel paese, Goti, Lom- 
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bardi, Re Franchi, Imperatori Alemanni, Duchi Visconti e Sforza, Case di 
Spagna e d’Austria, Signoria Francese, e regno d’Italia fino alla lira ulti- 
mamente coniata da Francesco I felicemente regnante, e fanno ad essa non 
men rara appendice le monete dei Mandelli, dei Rusca, dei Medici e dei Trivulzi. 

Un si prezioso monumento con un catalogo ragionato da lui medesimo com- 
pilato e che andava continuamente perfezionando per illustrare cosi rara 
raccolta, e colla parte dottrinale che sopra tutta la scienza numismatica si esten- 
de scritta tutta di propria mano, volle egli col suo testamento che legato fosse 
in proprieta alla citta di Milano, cui tanto da vicino appartiene e che fosse 
consegnato in custodia alla Biblioteca Ambrosiana, perpetuo ricovero dei patrij 
monumenti ad istruzione dei studiosi. 

L’invasione de’ francesi nel 1796 lo distrasse dai suoi diletti studj, mentre 
venne in quell’epoca preso con molti altri nobili in ostaggio, e condotto a 
Nizza. 

Ritornato di poi per la mediazione di molti amici a Milano, delle non poche 
luminose cariche che gli furono offerte non accetto che il gratuito impiego di 
membro della Commissione della Sanita. Fece parte poi del Magistrato che 
ad essa venne sostituito. Composte in ordine piu stabile le faccende pubbliche 
fu fatto successivamente membro del Collegio elettorale dei Possidenti, dell’ 
Istituto Italiano e della Commissione delle Monete. Nel 1807 fu nominato 
Direttore della Stamperia reale, presidente dell’Accademia delle Belle Arti. 
Dopo due anni creato poi senatore, e quindi conte del Regno d’Italia, sostenne 
non poche altre onorifiche incombenze. 

Ritornati questi Stati sotto il felice dominio di S.M. 1’Imperatore Francesco 
Primo; continuo a prestare l’opera sua come presidente dell’I.R. Accademia, 
come direttore dell’I.R. Vivaio delle piante, come membro dell’I.R. Istituto di 
Consiglio del sigillo dei titoli al quale apparteneva sotto il cessato Governo. 

Fu da S.M. I.R. decorato dell’Ordine Imp. austriaco della Corona di ferro e 
nel 1820 innalzato al grado di I.R. Ciambellano. 

Spiro egli nel bacio del Signore il giorno 22 dello scorso aprile e mori come 
visse contrassegnando con numerosi atti di generosita e di beneficenza il suo 
trapasso. Volle che fosse tolta si suoi funerali quella pompa che serve pit 
all’orgoglio dei viventi che a beneficio dell’istinto, per consacrarne la somma a 
sollievo dell’indigenza, ma di quell’indigenza che col pudore sul volto riceve 
affettuosa e non domanda. Lego non piccol sussidio alle famiglie di tutti i 
suoi contadini che sempre aveva sostenute e sollevate in vita, massime ogni 
volta che avevano a soffrire dell’avversa stagione. 

Diletto alla moglie, caro alla figlia, ne piangono esse inconsolabili la perdita, 
e si unisce al loro dolore il compianto di tutti quelli che da vicino, o per fama, 
il conobbero. Vera e grata memoria conserveré mai sempre la patria di un 
tanto suo benemerito cittadino. 











OF HAVE AND DO! IN THE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND MASSINGER 


By HELENA FRANKLIN MILLER 
State Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


It was Holmquist who, in 1922, pointed out that only in the later 
plays of Shakespeare are has and does as common as hath and doth.? 
In Shakespeare’s early work hath and doth are the regular forms. 
The following table shows the occurrence of the third person singu- 
lar of have and do in representative works of different periods: 


No. of Work Title Hath Doth Has JDoes No. of 
in Order Lines 
1 Comedy of Errors 30 17 - - 1770 

5 Venus 20 47 - ~ 1194 

6 Lucrece 36 67 - - 1855 

8 Richard III 64 36 ~ — 3599 

ai Romeo and Juliet 62 47 1 ~ 3002 

13 Sonnets? 45 85 -- - 2156 

20 Julius Caesar 35 30 3 4 2440 

24 Twelfth Night 3 12 18 23 2684 

30 Lear 55 17 13 16 3298 

35 Coriolanus 51 8 35 19 3392 

37 Winter’s Tale 33 5 25 12 2758 

38 Tempest 17 12 a 11 2068 


Shakespeare’s practice is simple and fairly regular and may be 
summarized thus: In his early works he uses hath and doth, with 
doth occurring more often than hath in Venus, Lucrece and the 
Sonnets, where pleonastie do has freer play. In the early plays, 
where there is less description and narration than in the poems and 
therefore less pleonastic do, hath is used more than doth. In the 
later works has and does are used with some correspondence in the 
number of cases, though there is more regularity in this respect in 
the plays of the middle period. Hath and doth persist throughout 
Shakespeare’s work. 








1 This is part of a study of the use of the verb in Shakespeare’s work, with 
some reference to Massinger. 

2Erik Holmqvist: On the History of the English Present Inflections. 
Heidelberg, 1922. p. 187. 

3 The absence of has and does confirms the theory that the Sonnets, though 
written at different times, are all early. 
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Shakespeare’s use of hath and doth and has and does follows the 
eurve of the English language, which is what a study of his verbs 
would lead us to expect. In general, he uses hath and doth together 
and has and does together. He sometimes uses three of these forms 
but he does not regularly use hath and does nor has and doth. 

It happens, however, that this is not the usage of a great con- 
temporary of Shakespeare whose work it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish from Shakespeare’s. I refer, of course, to Philip Mas- 
singer. Massinger’s employment of the forms under discussion is, 
in part, as follows: 


Date Title Hath Doth Has Does 
Boyle dates 
before 16204 Unnatural Combat 23 - 14 21 
Printed 1623 Duke of Milan 45 = 6 15 
Acted 1623 Bondman 9 1 20 13 
79 =—-1624 ; Renegado 21 | 14 12 
Lic. 1626 Roman Actor 28 = 4 20 
97-1687 Great Duke 26 - 2 25 
Pub. 1632 Maid of Honour 25 = 7 10 
Lie. 1629 The Picture 32 - 11 10 
7 6 3651 Believe 34 ~ ~ 10 
77-1631 Emperor of the East 31 1 3 13 
Prod. before 1633) 
Boyle dates 1625)5 New Way 16 - 18 15 
Lic. 1632 City Madam 19 - 2 8 
7? -: 11633 The Guardian 26 1 6 9 
(in song) 
77-1636 Bashful Lover 40 36 2 10 


Two things are noticeable about the occurrence of these forms in 
Massinger: first, the lack of regularity in the use of hath and doth 
and of has and does; second, the small number of examples of doth. 

In plays of the middle and late periods Shakespeare has no 
scruples about sometimes using hath and has in the same passage. 
He occasionally uses doth and does, doth and has, hath and does, 
but in the ease of the last two combinations, seldom so that he gives 
the impression of considering them corresponding forms, although 
the following should be noted: 

And these does she apply for warnings and portents, 
And evils imminent; and on her knee 


Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 
Julius Caesar, II, ii, 80-82. 


4Robert Boyle: ‘‘Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger,’’ Englische Studien 
V, 1882, pp. 74-96. See especially p. 92. 

5 Ibid. 

6In one of these three cases Cunningham has does where Gifford has doth. 
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on 


and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword; yet he hath left undone 
Cor., IV, vii, 23-24 


The situation in Massinger’s plays is a little different. He some- 
times uses hath and has together. He seldom uses doth and does or 
doth and has together, because for some reason he prefers does to 
doth. He does, however, combine hath and does rather often and 
he uses them so close together that he gives the impression of re- 
garding them as corresponding forms. The following passages il- 
lustrate this tendency : 


It hath pleased 
The most invincible, mightiest Amurath, 
(To speak his other titles would take from him 
That in himself does comprehend all greatness), 
To make me the unworthy instrument 
Of his command. 
Renegado, (Gifford’s ed. Baltimore, 1856), 
I, ii, p. 124 


Each country hath its own peculiar rites: 
Some, when they are to die, drink store of wine, 
Which, pour’d in liberally, does oft beget 
A bastard valour. 

Ibid., V, iii, p. 144 


When my Honoria, 

The amazement of the present time, and envy 
Of all succeeding ages, does descend 
To sanctify a place, and in her presence 
Makes it a temple to me, can I be 
Too curious, much less prodigal, to receive her? 
But that the splendour of her beams of beauty 
Hath struck thee blind— 

The Picture, I, ii, p. 256 


Math. - +» « » is on the sudden 
Turn’d to a magical glass, and does present 
Nothing but horns and horror. 

Bapt. You may yet, 

And ’tis the best foundation, build up comfort 
On your own goodness. 
Math. No, that hath undone me. 
The Picture, IV, i, p. 272 


Corn. It does prepare 
A suit I have, which you must not deny me, 
To see the man, who, as it is reported, 
In the exterior parts Nature hath drawn 
As his perfect copy. 
Believe As You List (Cunningham ed.) 
V, i, p. 621 
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Hort. My little friend, good morrow. Hath the princess 
Slept well to-night? 

Asc. I hear not from her women 
One murmur to the contrary. 

Hort. Heaven be praised for ’t! 
Does she go to church this morning? 

Bashful Lover 
(Gifford’s ed.) I, i, p. 469 


Asc. And in it does him but deserved right; 
The duke hath made him general of his horse 
On that assurance. 
Bashful Lover 
(Gifford’s ed.) I, i, p. 471 


your beauty does command it. 
Till now, I never saw you; fame hath been 
Too sparing in report of your perfections. 
Bashful Lover 
(Gifford’s ed.) IV, i, p. 485 
It is possible that these differing tendencies on the part of Shake- 
speare and Massinger may throw some light on the non-Fletcherian 
passages in Henry VIII. These passages are indicated below. I in- 
elude II, iii and III, ii because Oliphant attributes part of each 
scene to Shakespeare, while Spedding ascribes these scenes to Shake- 
speare and Sykes to Massinger. 


Henry VIII 
Non-Fletcherian Scenes 


Spedding Sykes Oliphant 
Ascribes to? Ascribes to8 Ascribes to® 
4&3 Shakespeare Massinger Shakespeare 
ii Shakespeare Massinger Shakespeare and Massinger 
II, iii Shakespeare Massinger Shakespeare and Fletcher 
iv Shakespeare Massinger Shakespeare 
III, ii to Massinger (Shakespeare and Fletcher 
King’s exit Shakespeare (Shakespeare—Four speeches 
7, 3 Shakespeare (alt’d) Massinger Shakespeare 


The oeeurrence of hath, doth, has and does in these scenes is as 
follows: 


7 James Spedding: ‘‘Who Wrote Shakespeare’s Henry VIII?’’ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, August, 1850, pp. 115-123. 

8 H. Dugdale Sykes: Sidelights on Shakespeare. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1919, 
p. 46. 


9E. H. C. Oliphant: The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. New Haven, 
1917, 
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Henry VIII 


Non-Fletcherian Scenes 
No. of Lines 


in Scene 
I, i line 67 line 69 line 192 
line 95 twice line 71 
line 110 line 173 226 
line 223 line 203 
ii line 21 line 30 line 100 line 209 
line 122 214 
line 161 
II, iii line 75 line 62 107 
iv line 3 line 132 _ _—idine 189 
line 18 line 140 239 
line 63 
III, ii line 18 line 198 line 37 line 93 
to line 20 line 58 line 111 
King’s line 42 line 73 line 147 
exit line 57 line 179 dine 183 204 
line 72 line 185 
line 104 line 201 
line 108 
¥, © Se 2 line 157 
line 47 line 25 178 
line 50 line 46 
Total 22 2 14 10 1168 


The following points are worthy of note: 

1. The infrequent use of doth. 

2. The combining of forms as follows: 
1 hath and 2 has in 5 lines 
2 hath and 1 does in §8 lines 
2 hath and 1 does in 5 lines 
1 hath and 1 does in 14 lines 
1 doth and 1 has in 4 lines 


As has been shown, the infrequent use of doth is characteristic 
of Massinger. The use of hath and has together is characteristic 
of both men, though Shakespeare seems to use this combination 
more frequently. The three groups of hath and does in a series of 
scenes containing only 489 lines points to Massinger. That is, con- 
sidering only the forms hath, doth, has and does in the non-F letch- 
erian scenes of Henry VIII, the style of the scenes points to Mas- 
singer rather than to Shakespeare. It should be noted that of the 
two eases of doth, one occurs in a scene which Oliphant ascribes to 
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Shakespeare and the other in the first part of a scene which Oli- 
phant ascribes to Shakespeare and Massinger. This should not con- 
fuse the issue, however, for Massinger uses doth although not very 
often. 

















ZUM MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHBESTAND DER VOGTLANDISCHEN 
MUNDART 


Von A. J. FrRrepRIcH ZIEGLSCHMID 
State University of Iowa 


Das wilderrauschende, hiigelbelebte Vogtland, das einstige terra 
advocatorum, wurde nach den Reichsvégten, advocati, benamt, die 
dieses Gebiet an der Kaiser und K6nige statt verwalteten. In 
wechselvoller Geschichte war es deren unmittelbarer Besitz. Heute 
bildet diese mit reizvollen Naturschénheiten ausgestattete Land- 
schaft den siidwestlichsten Teil des Freistaates Sachsen. Die haupt- 
sichlich dureh ihre Spitzenfabrikation weltbekannte Kreisstadt 
Plauen ist ihr Kernpunkt. 

Sprachlich betrachtet, unterscheidet sich das Vogtlaindische sehr 
von den drei iibrigen sachsischen Mundarten, namlich dem oft 
verspotteten Obersdchsischen (Dresden, Leipzig), dem Oberlau- 
sitzischen und dem Erzgebirgischen; denn sind diese drei Mund- 
arten mitteldeutsch, so teilt man das Vogtlindische auf Grund 
seiner sprachlichen Eigenheiten dem Oberdeutschen zu." 

Wie das Ortsnamengeprage des Vogtlandes zeigt, waren die 
meisten Ansiedler jenes Gebietes ostfrankischer Herkunft;? denn 
die Ortsnamen auf -griin (frinkisech) iiberwiegen die auf -reuth 
(oberpfalzisch-bayrisch) und die auf -rode (thiiringisch) bei 
weitem.® 

War das Vogtland durch seine uralten Heeres- und Handels- 
straBen (Eger-Plauen-Leipzig; Hof-Plauen-Dresden) als Durch- 
gangsland mit der ferneren AuRenwelt in Beriihrung gekommen, so 
traumten doch die Dérfer und kleineren Ortschaften in der stillen 
Abgeschiedenheit verborgener Taler oder meilentiefer Walder 


1F.Mentz; Von sachs. Mundart und Mundartdichtung; in Unterhaltungs- 
beilage z. Muttersprache, 44. Jhrg., Heft 1, Januar 1929. 

2E. Gerbet, Grammatik d. Mundart d. Vogtlandes (Leipzig, Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1908), § 10; O. Behaghel, Geschichte d. deutschen Sprache (1928), 8. 
122. 


3 E. Gerbet, op. cit., § 44; R. Trégel, Die vogtl. Landschaft in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart; im Vogtl. Jahrbuch, 4. Jhrg. (F. Neupert, Plauen i. Vogtl., 
1926), S. 75. 
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weiter, — ,, abseits der Heerstrafie,’’ unberiihrt von der Hast der 
groBen Welt. Und so kommt es, daf§ in dieser heimeligen, ver- 
lorenen Waldeseinsamkeit bis auf heute eine Bevélkerung eigenen 
Schlages mit eigener Mundart sich erhalten konnte, — eine Mund- 
art, die noch heute recht stark im Mittelhochdeutschen wurzelt. 
Wie versunkenes sprachliches Kulturgut mutet es einen an, Worter 
aus einer lingst vergangenen Zeit in vogtlandischer Aussprache 
horen zu kénnen. — Vorliegende Untersuchung, die keinen An- 
spruch auf Vollstaindigkeit erhebt, befaBt sich mit diesem mittel- 
hochdeutsechen Sprachbestand der vogtlandischen Mundart. Natiir- 
lich liegt es mir fern, ein Gebrauchsmonopol der unten angefiihrten 
Worter fiir die vogtlandische Mundart annehmen zu wollen; denn 
es ist ziemlich wahrscheinlich, daf§ dieses oder jenes Wort auch 
anderswo noch heute gebriiuchlich ist. Uberraschen diirfte es aber, 
da eine soleh groBe Anzahl mittelhochdeutscher Worter noch in 
der Jetztzeit im Vogtlindischen lebendig geblieben ist, wie die 
folgenden Beispiele bezeugen mégen :* 


vogtl. e AaBel (kleines eiterndes Geschwiir): mhd. ezzel 
‘kleines eiterndes Geschwiir’ 

vogtl. ahwiedeln (junge Biume mit Wiedenruten anbinden) : 
mhd. wide ‘die Weide, salizx’ 

vogtl. er kommt in die Alt (ins Alter) : mhd. elte ‘ Alter’ 

vogtl. dng (euch; Dualform!) : mhd. énc; vgl. dazu die Dual- 
formen dnger (euer) : mhd. énker 

vogtl. ’s tutt m’r and (es tut mir weh, leid): mhd. ande 
‘schmerzlich, iibel zu Mute’ 

vogtl. der Asch (Blumenasch, Topf): mhd. asch ‘Schiissel, 
Becken’ 

vogtl. barmeln (durch Jammern jemandes Barmherzigkeit er- 
regen): verwandt mit mhd. erbermeclich ‘Erbarmen 
erregend’; vgl. vogtl. ‘das Gebarmel’ (Gejammere) 

vogtl. Beibes (mase.; der BeifufB&) : mhd. bibéz (zu mhd. bézen 


4Herrn Fortbildungsschuldirektor H. Kretschmar (Unnere Sproch: Volks- 
tiimliche Beitrige zu einem Worterbuch der Vagtl. Mundart;im Vogtl. Jahr- 
buch, 3., 4. und 5. Jhrg.) sowie E. Gerbet, op. cit., bin ich fiir Belege 
verpflichtet. Vogtl. Jahrbuch 1923 konnte ich leider nicht einsehen. — Fiir die 
Etymologien wurden verwendet: F. Kluge, Etym. Wtb. (1924); O. Schade, 
Altdeutsches Wtb. (1872-82); Grimm, Deutsches Wtb.; H. Hirt, Etym. d. nhd. 
Sprache (1909); Weigand, Deutsches Wtb. (1909); M. Lexer, Mhd. Handwtb. 
(1872). Wegen drucktechnischer Schwierigkeiten mufte leider davon abgesehen 
werden, die vogtlindische Aussprache in phonetischer Umschrift zu geben. 











n vogtl. 


0 vogtl. 
vogtl. 
y vogtl. 


| vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 








vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 
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‘schlagen’ ; bibéz: ‘als Gewiirz an Speise und Getrank zu 
schlagendes oder zu stoendes Kraut’, Weig. I. 126. 

de Beit (die Beute, Backertisch zum Brotwirken) : mhd. 
biute 

der Stemmbeitel (Stemmeisen, -meifsel): mhd. beizel 
‘Griffel, Stichel’ 

der Béschnitts (Bahschnitte, Toast): zu mhd. behen, 
ben ‘bahen, am Feuer gelinde résten’ 

bi ner widder gut! (sei nur wieder gut!) : mhd. bis (Im- 
perativ) 

der BéBégel (groBer Hammer) : mhd. bdézen ‘schlagen’ 
und eckel ‘Stahl’ 

béBeln (Kugeln spielen, kugeln) : mhd: bdézeln ’klopfen, 
schlagen, stoBen; dazu vogtl. die BéBkugel mhd. béz- 
kugel ‘Kegel, die man sté{t oder schiebt’; vgl. dazu die 
BéBelbahn ‘Kegelbahn’ 

brimig (ruBig) : mhd. bremic 

bratschen (schwerfallig erzaihlen, viel plaudern) : mhd. 
braten ‘plaudern’; vgl. engl. to prate 

de Bréme (Bremse, Tabanina) : mhd. bréme 

brengen (bringen) : mhd. brengen 

de Brusen (Brosamen) : mhd. brozen (neben brosem) 

’s Feier biibert im Ofen (lodert mit dumpfem Gerausch) : 
Ableitung von beben, mhd. biben; vgl. mhd. daz bibende 
fiwer (nach Lexer 263) 

bucklet (bucklig), kontrahiert aus mhd. buckeleht; vgl. 
vogtl. drecket und mhd. dreckicht u. v. a. 

ich bie ganz dermlig (schwindelig) : mhd. turmelic; dazu 
mhd. tiirmeln ‘schwindeln, taumeln’ 

der Dnipfel (Kniippel; im Vogtl. kn-, gn->dn-; kl-, 
gl->dl-) : mhd. kniipfel 

der Dérschen (Krautstengel) : mhd. torse ‘Kohlstrunk’ 
drham (daheim) : mhd. dar-heime 

es is ganz duster drauBBen (diister) : mhd. duster (neben 
dinster) ; noch im Pfalz. und Alem. 

de Eid, Eiden (Egge): mhd. eide, egde, egede (noch 
mundartlich gebraucht in ostpreuf{. egde; hess. eide; 
bayr. adn, att, attn) 

der Kranke erkébert sich (erholt sich): mhd. sich er- 
koberen ‘sich erholen’ 
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vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 
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de Falged (Faulheit) : mhd. vilkeit, viilec-heit 
Fangelis spielen (Fangespiel) : mhd. fangelins 

fern (im vorigen Jahr: der Gung is fern in de Schul 
kumme; vorjahrig: feerigs Heu): mhd. verne ‘im vo- 
rigen Jahr’; noch in der Schweiz und in Schwaben iib- 
liches Dialektwort 


. wegfladern (wegschleudern, -werfen): mhd. vloudern 


‘flattern machen’ 


. flammern (flimmern): mhd. vlammern (Frequentati- 


vum von vlammen; vgl. mhd. der flammerende morgen- 
stern; nach Lexer 387) 


. flecken (vom Fleck vertrieben: er fleckt ne [ihn] fort) : 


mhd. vlecken ‘vom Fleck schaffen’; dazu vogtl. flecken 
in der Bedeutung von ‘(die Arbeit) geht vorwiarts’: ’s 
fleckt m’r.’ 
flunschen, flinschen, (p)flétschen (flennen, weinend den 
Mund verziehen): von mhd. vlans (davon vogtl. de 
Flunsch) ‘Maul; durch Weinen verzerrtes Gesicht’ 
fodern (fordern) : mhd. vodern 

gaipsen (er gapst wie e Jagdhund; keuchen, schauben, 
mit offenem Munde miihsam atmen): vgl. nhd. jappen, 
ndl. gapen ‘den Mund aufsperren’ (verwandt mit gaf- 
fen), mhd. gaffen, kapfen 

de Gauch (gebbt m’rn Schofbroten und e weng viel 
Gauch na: gebt mir einen Schafbraten und ein bifSchen 
viel Briihe, ‘Jauche’, dran) : mittelnd. clev. 1477 jiiche, 
juchen ‘Briihe, Sauce’; slav. jucha ‘Briihe’ 

’s Gebai (Gebaude) : mhd. gebiuwe 

gedésch (zahm, kleinlaut): mhd. desic ‘stille, in sich 
gekehrt’ 

sei Gesicht is ganz gedossen (aufgedunsen): mbhd. 

gedozzen 

geel, gaal (gelb) : mhd. gél 

Genade euch (Gnade) : mhd. genade 

géng mier seidr doch alles ner Borzel (gegen mich seid 
ihr doch alle nur ‘Biirzel’) : mhd. gegen mit Dativ 
er hat geschriern (geschrien) : mhd. Infin. schrien, Par- 
tizip geschrirn (vgl. Pauls Grdr. I. 438) 

auf de Glitsch geh (Eisbahn) : m(h)d. gliten ‘gleiten’ 
’s Gélicht (Talgkerze, Unschlittlicht): wohl zu mhd. 
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gogelen ‘hin- und hergaukeln, hin- und herbewegen’, 
also eigtl. Gokellicht ‘Licht zum Leuchten beim Umher- 
gehen im Hause’ (Weig. 749); vgl. ’rumgokeln ‘mit 
Licht umhergehen’ 

herumgrdtschen (ungschickt und den anderen stérend 
umhergehen) : verwandt mit nhd. graétschen und mhd. 
griten ‘die Beine auseinander spreizen’ 

Griefenfett (Griebenfett) : m(h)d. grife 

der Grind (Ausschlag, harte Rinde auf einer Wunde; 
verachtlich fiir Kopf) : mhd. grint; fiir Kopf: mhd. ich 
stahe durch den helm und durch den grint; einem auf 
den grint slahen (Lexer 1087) 


. de Guck (Tiite): mhd. gucke(?) ‘Gefisz fiir FliBig- 


keiten’ 


. de Haad un Schnit (fem. und mase.; Heuernte und 


Getreideschnitt, oder deren Zeit) : mhd. héwwet und snit 


. € Haadl, Heidl Kraut (Kopf Kraut): mhd. houbetlin; 


engl. head 


. der Haarwachs (sehniges Knochenband im Rindfleisch) : 


mhd. har-wahs (masc. neben fem. und neutr.) 


. so e Hahmel (Hammel) : mhd. hemel 
. halzeln, hatscheln (ruscheln, auf dem Eise gleiten) : 


mhd. helize(l)n ‘ausgleiten’; dazu vogtl. es is hel 
drauBen (glatteisig) ; mhd. hele ‘schliipfrig, glatt’ 


. der Handschich (Handschuh) : mhd. hant-schuoch 
. der Hangel (Henkel) : mhd. hengel 
. heschen (scharf, schnell atmen) : mhd. héschen ‘schluch- 


zen’ 


. hiehauern (hinkauern, ‘hinhaucheln’): mhd. huren 


‘kauern’ 


. hauBen (hier auBen) : mhd. hiizen (aus hie tizen) 
. "ne alte Haut ist sie (Scheltwort fiir Weiber) : mhd. 


hit; vgl. mhd. ein boese hit; du iibele hit; ungenéme 
hit u. a. 

de Heie (Wiege) : mhd. heien, heigen ‘hegen, aufziehen, 
schiitzen, pflegen’; besonders oft: das Heiebettl 

’*s Heusim(l)ich (Heugesime): mhd. h6éu-semelich 
(-semelach) ‘Gesame’ 

hinne (hier innen) : mhd. hinne (aus hie inne) 
hotschen, hetschen (wiegen, i.e. das Kind) : mhd. hotzen 
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‘schaukeln, in Bewegung setzen’; dazu mhd. hotze, 
hotsche ‘Wiege’, vogtl. de Hetsch 

der Hiibel (Hiigel): mhd. hiibel (zu heben, ‘Erhe- 
bung’ ?) 

hunten (hier unten) : mhd. hie unten 

herumhiitschen (z. B. wegen Lahmheit ; herumrutschen) : 
mhd. hutschen; vgl. he was lam, daz her miste hutschin 
unde miste sich stire unde halde an stilen unde benkin 
(Lexer 1409) 

Hitzelbacker (schlechter Backer, der Hitzeln backt: 
verschrumpftes und verkriippeltes Backwerk): mbhd. 
hutzel ‘getrocknete Birne’ 

de Igsel (Achselhohle) : mhd. tiehsen; vgl. mhd. biz an 
die tiehsen 

’s Insel(t)licht (Unscehlittlicht) : mhd. inselt 

itze (jetzt) : mhd. ieze 

der Kamb (Kamm): mhd. kamp: vgl. vogtl. kambeln 
‘kimmen’ 

de Kannel (Kanne) : mhd. kannel 

kapfen (kippen, hinken) : mhd. kapfen 

sie kappeln, kippeln, kampeln sich (streiten sich) : mhd. 
kébelen, kibelen; verwandt mit mhd. kempel ‘Zank, 
Kampf’; dazu vogtl. de Kappelet ’Kneiferei’ 

der Knorz (verkriippelter Ast, Knorren, im Boden 
stecken gebliebenes Stammende) : mhd. knorz (Weiter- 
bildung von knorre) 

de Kretz (Handkorb) : mhd. krezze, kretze ‘Tragkorb’; 
vgl. mhd. er truoe ein krezzen if dem riicke 

Kinele (Quendel) : mhd. konel(e), kunel, kunle, quénel 
limb(d)ig (lebéndig) : mhd. lémbtig, lémtic, lébendic 
er is der Langet noch hiegefléng (der Lange nach hin- 
fallen) : mhd. lengede 

liefern; das Fett liefert (setzt sich an, wird fest) : mhd. 
liberen, libberen ‘gerinnen’ 

de Maad (Magd) : mhd. mat, meit 

‘rummdhren (herumkramen, durehwiihlen) : mhd. mérn, 
méren ‘umriihren, mischen’; vg]. mhd. einem den becher 
mérn; dazu vogtl. ‘mach kaa solehe Mahrde’ (mach 
keine solehen Umstande) 

de Maie (der Maibaum, i. e. junge Birke, die zu Pfing- 
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. resch: de Erdapfel sei noch resch (noch hart, noch nicht 
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sten als Schmuck in der Wohnung aufgestellt wird) : 
mhd. mete (mase. ) 

de Malter (die Mulde, Backtrog) : mhd. multer, moulter 
der Metz (die Metze) : mhd. metze (mase.) von mezzen; 
vgl. dazu noch vogtl. das Salzmestel (mhd. meste) und 
das Salzmetz(el) : mhd. salz-mez 

merner (mehr) : mhd. mérer, mér (Komparativ zu vil) 
miBmitig (miBmutig) : mhd. missemiieteg 

de Mistel (Mispel) : mhd. mistel (neben mispel) 

der Mulzer (Malzer) : mhd. mulzer 

e Nachtrle (ein Achtel eines Fliissigkeitsmafes) ; mhd. 
ein ahterlin 

nacket (nackt): mhd. nacket, engl. naked 

e Napfel (kleiner Napf) : mhd. ndpfel, nephelin 

natzen (schlummern, ein wenig schlafen) : mhd. nafzen, 
engl. to (take a) nap 

’s NéBel (N6Bel: kleines Ma) : mhd. noezelin 

nittl net drarim (riittle nicht daran herum) : mhd. niit- 
teln ‘riitteln’ 

pappern (plappern): mhd. paper(e)n ‘die Lippen un- 
verstandlich bewegen’ 

hiepflumpfen (mit dumpfen Falle hinfallen): mhd. 
pflumpfen; vgl. mhd. das er do pflumpfet in das tieffe 
loch 

prageln (braten, schmoren) : mhd. bréglen 

’*s Quargel (kleiner, langlicher Quarkkiase) : mhd. quarc, 
-ges ‘Quarkkise’ 

quitschen (rasch und zwecklos herein- und hinauslau- 
fen) : mhd. quickezen( ?) 

’s Ramftel (Anschnitt und Ende eines Brotes) : mhd. 
ramft (neben ranft) ‘Brotrinde’; vgl. mhd. Rennewart 
az niht sanft die sniten mit dem ranft 

etwas auf dem Rauf tun (in allzu groBer Hast tun) : 
mhd. roufen ‘raufen, rupfen’ 

der Réngscherm (-schirm) : von mhd. schermen (neben 
schirmen) ‘schiitzen’; vgl. Nibelungenlied (Ausgabe 
Zarncke ; Halle, Niemeyer, 1920), S. 51 (6. Avent., Hm. 
342.2) : ‘Von wilden getwergen/ han ich gehoeret sagen, 
... daz si ze schermen tragen/ einez heizet tarnkappen.’ 
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gar) : mhd. résch, rosch, resch ‘hart, sprdde’; vgl. mhd. 
weich und nicht ze résche was die liderine wat. 


. Riges (Roggenmehl): mhd. riichenz;dazu mhd. ruckes 


brot ‘Roggenbrot’ 


. Riehweisel (Reibeisen) : mhd. rib-isen 
. der Rogner (weibl. Fisch) : mhd. rogener (masce.) ; vel. 


dazu der Mil(z)chner, Millinger (mannl. Fisch) : mhd. 
milchener, milcher 


. de Rib (Riibe) : mhd. ruobe 
. ’s Rundeel (rundes Blumenbeet) : mhd. rundél ‘Kreis, 


4 b 
Ring 


. de Schiet (Schiitte, Bund Langstroh): mhd. schiite, 


engl. sheet 


. de SchleiBendst (ScheiBenhilter): mbhd.  sliz-holz 


‘SchleiBe’ und mhd. dse ‘Holzgestell oben an der 
Wand’; vgl. mhd. in dem oven und tf der dsen 


. der Schliff (klitschige Stelle im Brot), dazu Schliff 


backen (in einem Unternehmen scheitern); nhd. der 
Sehlief ; zu mhd. sliefen ‘sich geschmeidig bewegen’; vgl. 
lat. lubricus ‘schliipfrig’, mittelengl. slipen, neuengl. to 
slip ‘hinein- oder herausschliipfen’; dazu engl. slippery 
‘schliipfrig, klitschig’ 

schl6Ben (hageln) : mhd. slézen, ‘hageln’; dazu vogtl. de 
Schl6B (Hagelkorn) : mhd. sléze 

de Schmdale (Schmiele) : mhd. smélhelin 

schmatzen (mit Wohlgefallen laut essen) : mhd. smatzen, 
wohl kontrahiert aus smackezen 

der Schmitz (klatschendes Ende des Peitschenriemens, 
die Schmitze) ; vgl. mhd. smiz (masce., die Spitze) : er 
macht an federn die reinsten schmitz; ‘Rutenstreich’: 
swie manege herte smitze der meister in der schuole 
streich (nach Lexer 1017); dazu mhd. smitzen ‘mit 
einem schwanken Korper (Rute, Peitsche usw.) einem 
Streich geben’ 

der Topf hat ’n Schrick kriegt (Sprung): mhd. schric 
‘Sprung, Rif’; vgl. mhd. tiefer schric 

jemandem etwas zur Schur tun (absichtliche Krankung 
zufiigen): von mhd. schuor ‘‘Schererei, Plage’; vegl. 
Partizip mhd. geschorn (Infin. schern, ‘belastigen, be- 
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kiimmern’) in nhd. ungeschoren (mhd. ungeschorn) ‘un- 
belastigt’ 


vogt. Feierstaa und Schwamb (Feuerstein und Schwamm) : 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 
vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 


vogtl. 


mhd. viurstein, swamp 

schwierig ist seine Wunde (eitrig): spatmhd. swiric, 
sweric ‘voll Schwaéren’; zu mhd. swéran ‘schwiaren, 
eitern’ 

séder (soleher) : mhd. s6-geténer 

Seiberlatzen, Saaberlatzen (Geiferlatzen): mhd. seifer 
‘Speichel, Geifer, Schaum’; vgl. afrz. sever, saver 
‘Geifer’ 

sochern (sickern) : mhd. sochen 

der Sperk (Sperling) : mhd. sperc 

der Spinneganger, -ganker (das Spinnweb): mbhd. 
kanker ‘Spinne’; vgl. finn.-estn. kangas ‘Gewebe’ 

der SpreifBel (Splitter) : mhd. sprizel 

der Stempfel (Stempel) : mhd. stempfel 

de Sterz, Stirz (Deckel eines Gefafes) : mhd. sturze 
stét (langsam, bestandig): mhd. stete ‘bestaindig, an- 
haltend’ 

der Stingel (Stengel): mhd. stingel, wie in muscat- 
stingel 

der Zigarrenstumbel (-stummel) : mhd. stumbel 

der Storzel (niedriger Baumstumpf, hervorragende 
Baumwurzel, iiber die man stiirzen kann) : mhd. sturzel 
‘Pflanzenstrunk’ 

sichtig (man soll ein ‘reifes Geschwiir’ nicht mit einer 
Nahnadel aufstechen, da sie ‘sichtig’ (Heilung hindernd, 
ansteckend) sei und da sonst das Geschwiir ‘sichtig’ 
werde) : mhd. siihtic ‘krank’; vgl. Fallsucht; Seuche; 
engl. sick 

e talkiger Mensch (unbeholfener Mensch, ‘Umstands- 
kasten’; urspriinglich wohl nur ‘unbeholfen Redender’) : 
mhd. tolken ‘undeutlich und mit Miihe sprechen’ 

er is e Linktétsch (Linkshander) ; verwandt mit nhd. 
Tatsche, mhd. tatze 

e Tracht Priegel (Portion Schlage) : mhd. traht ‘Gericht, 
aufgetragene Speise’ 

Trankgeld (Trinkgeld) : mhd. tranc-gélt 
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vogtl. auftriefeln (Gestricktes aufdrehen, auftraufeln) : mhd. 
uf trifelen 

vogtl. kaa Utdaterle is dra (nicht der geringste Makel ist da- 
ran): mhd. untetelin ‘Entstellendes, Makel’ zu wntat 

vogtl. Wdchalder (Wachélder) : mhd. wdachalder 

vogtl. die Fahne wechelt (weht, flattert): mhd. wechelen 
‘wehen, flattern’ 

vogtl. de Weps (Wespe) : mhd. webes 

vogtl. de Werz (Warze) : mhd. werze 

vogtl. e Westerheml hat das Kind zur Taufe an: mhd. wester- 
hemdelin ‘Taufhemdchen’ 

vogtl. zuwiebeln (unsichtbar zustopfen): mhd. wifelen; vel. 
Wiebelgarn 

vogtl. es wiebelt und wabelt (wie Ameisen in eifriger Be- 
schaftigung sein); verwandt mit mhd. wibelen ‘wim- 
meln’ und mit mhd. wabelen ‘in eifriger Beschaftigung 
sein’; dazu noch weben 

vogtl. so e klans Wiebele (etwas Kleines, Kind usw.) ; zu mhd. 
wibelen ‘wimmeln’ 

vogtl. de Wilbrame (Augenbraue) : mhd. wint-brawen 

vogtl. e wing (ein wenig) : mhd. winc 

vogtl. wiitig (wiitend) : mhd. wuotic 

vogtl. er is zach (geizig): mhd. zach, ‘zaihe’; im Mndl. taai 
‘zihe, karg’ 

vogtl. zannen (das zannt aber: schmerzt, tut weh) : mhd. zanen 
‘lacerare, mit den Zahnen packen und zernagen’ 

vogtl. zann net so (zannen: weinen): mhd. zannen ‘heulen, 
weinen’ 

vogtl. zermerschen, zermorschen (zerquetschen): mhd. zer- 
miirsen ‘zerstoBen, zermalmen’; vgl. Mérser, morsch 

vogtl. der (de) Zwiefel (Zwiebel): mhd. zwifel, zwibolle 
(mase. ) 


AufKYerdem hat eine Anzahl Hauptworter im Vogtlaindischen 
ein vom neuhochdeutschen Gebrauch abweichendes grammatisches 
Geschlecht. Bei naherer Untersuchung findet man, daf} die vogt- 
landischen Substantive das mittelhochdeutsche Geschlecht beibe- 
halten haben, oder das heutige vogtlindische Geschlecht kann we- 
nigstens aus dem Mittelhochdeutschen erklart werden, wie die 
folgenden Belege zeigen werden: 
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A) Vogtl. der statt nhd. die oder das: 


vogtl. der hat sein’ Fitz (der Fitz: Miihe, Plage, Last, die 
Fitze) : mhd. viz (masc.) 

vogtl. der Haarwachs (sehniges Knochenband im Rindfleisch) : 
mhd. har-wahs (masc. neben fem. und neutr.) 

vogtl. der Heuschreck (die Heuschrecke) : mhd. héu-schrecke 
(masc. ) 

vogtl. der Hiersch (die Hirse) : mhd. hirse, hirs (masc.) 

vogtl. der HornifS (die Hornisse) : mhd. horniz, hornuz (masc.) 

vogtl. der Lust (die Lust) ; mhd. lust (masc. neben fem.) 

vogtl. der Metz (die Metze: von mezzen) : mhd. mez (masc.) 

vogtl. der Schmitz (die Schmitze) : mhd. smiz (masc.) 

vogtl. der Schneck (die Schnecke) : mhd. snecke (masc.) 

vogtl. der Spuln (die Spule) : mhd. spuole (masc. neben fem.) 

vogtl. der Tenn (die Tenne): mhd. tenne (masc., oft neutr. 
und fem.) 

vogtl. der Tresp (die Trespe) : mhd. trefs (masc.) ; betreffs des 
Wandels von fs zu sp vgl. ahd. knofsa zu Knospe 

vogtl. der Trudel (die Troddel): Diminutiv zu mhd. trado 
(Franse, fimbria) : masc. 

vogtl. der Zwiefel (die Zwiebel) : mhd. zwifel, zwibolle (masc.) 


B) Vogtl. die (de) statt nhd. der: 


vogtl. de Drischel (der Drischel, Dreschkolben) : mhd. drischel 
(fem.) 

vogtl. de Dung (der Dung, Diinger) : mhd. tunge (fem.) 

vogtl. de Schnupf (der Schnupfen) : mhd. snupfe (fem. neben 
masc. ) 


C) Vogtl. das statt nhd. der: 


vogtl. ’s Ort (der Ort) : mhd. ort (neutr. neben masc.) ‘Spitze, 
Winkel, Platz’ 


Wie aus vorliegendem Aufsatz ersehen worden sein diirfte, liegt 
der deutschen Mundartforschung in der vogtlindischen Mundart 
ein noch ertragreiches Arbeitsfeld vor.—Md6ge dies¢ Untersuchung 
als ein kleiner Beitrag zur Kenntnis jener ostfrankisch-oberdeut- 
schen Mundart betrachtet werden! 








BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE SPANISH SOBRIQUETS OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE 


The Spaniard has a distinct fondness for nicknames. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of Spain has his inclination in this respect 
shown itself so strikingly as during the years of the Peninsular 
War. The French were known under the various terms of la 
canalla, los franchutes, los gabachos, los herejes, and los marranos. 
In the use of such names, when applied by the Spaniards to their 
enemy, almost every degree of hatred, scorn, loathing, disgust, and 
ridicule may be seen. Napoleon Bonaparte came in for his share 
with such appellation as el cércego, el ogro de Corcega, Napoladrén, 
Don Caco, and Farfulla I. Manuel Godoy was called el Choricero. 
Not even the beloved Ferdinand VII escaped; besides being flatter- 
ingly known as el Deseado, he was mentioned with the less compli- 
mentary terms of el Rey neto and Narices. The none too happy 
minister Martinez de la Rosa was spoken of as Rosita la Pastelera. 

By far the most interesting apodos are those which were applied 
to that well-intentioned but unfortunate ruler, Joseph Bonaparte. 
His good will availed him little; the fact of his being French made 
him at such a time anathema to the masses. Despite the facts that 
he bore himself well toward the Spanish people, that he was con- 
servative in his tastes, and that he abstained from alcoholic over- 
indulgence, it was rumored that he was an extremist and frequently 
became intoxicated. This report was snatched up by his intractable 
subjects, who, with emphasis upon the latter. part of it, immediate- 
ly denominated their sovereign Josef Botellas. Speaking of such 


reports, Antonio Alealé Galiano says that 

se afirmaba que era tuerto; y con mayor seguridad, que gustaba de beber con 
exceso, a punto de merecer la grosera calificacién de borracho. En suma, si de 
oficio y para sus poco numerosos parciales era Don José Napoleén I rey de las 
Espafias y de las Indias (que tales titulos tomé6), para las noventa y nueve 
centésimas partes de los espafioles vino a ser conocido con el apodo familiar, 
pero no amigo, de Pepe Botellas.1 

Caricatures of Joseph in an enebriated condition were in common 
circulation. They described him, says Mesonero Romanos, as 


metido en una botella sacando la cabeza por el cuello de ésta, ataviado como en 
un naipe y con una copa en la mano, con el titulo El Nuevo Rey de Copas; en 


1 Recuerdos de un anciano, Madrid, 1890, p. 91. 
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otro danzando o haciendo ejercicios acrébatas sobre botellas, y otras tonterias 
de esta especie.2 


The same writer further explains, 


Su aficién a la molicie y los placeres le habia granjeado entre la multitud el 
concepto de ebrio y disoluto; su genio afable y comunicativo le velié el titulo de 
charlatén de feria y digno de aparecer en la escena (como sucedié afios después) 
en farsas provocativas a la risa o al desprecio.3 

Upon the name Josef Botellas and upon its two component ele- 
ments there developed a long array of sobriquets by which the king 
came commonly to be known. Rhymsters of less genius than mali- 
cious intent made him the central figure of many a ribald stanza. 
Especially biting couplets were caught up by the people and used to 
vent a spleen they could not work off in open hostilities. For ex- 
ample: 


—Pepe Botellas, baja al despacho. 
—No puedo ahora, que estoy borracho. 


And, 
Ya se fué por las Ventas 
El Rey Pepino 
Con un par de botellas 
Para el camino.5 

Again, 


. el intruso Pepino, 

Sin mas Dios que el dios del vino, 

Baco, Cupido y su grey; 

Sin derecha, amor, ni ley;6... 

An imagined blindness in one eye also gave rise to malevolent 
verses : 

Ya viene por la Ronda 
José Primero 


Con un ojo postizo 
Y el otro huero.? 


Even poets of considerable ability wrote sarcastic poems about their 
new ruler. Juan Bautista Arriaza was author of at least two com- 
positions, La profecia del pirineo and El desenfado patriético, in 


2 Memorias de un setentén, Madrid, 1880, p. 60. Alcalé Galiano cites specifi- 
cally the case of a Spanish army officer who wrote an article in which he re- 
ferred to the king as José Botellas and made reference to a footnote. Instead 
of the note appeared ‘‘una muy mal hecha figura grabada que representaba al 
mismo personaje (the king) con un vaso de vino en la mano y medio cayéndose 
de resultas de su exceso en la bebida.’’ (Historia dee Espana, Madrid, 1845, 
VI, 327.) Galddés refers to this same incident in Cédiz, p. 75. 

3 Op. cit., p. 78. 

4 Dionisio Chaulié: Cosas de Madrid, Madrid, 1884, p. 9. 

5 Mesonero Romanos: Op. cit., p. 57. 

6 Ibid., p. 153. 

7 Ibid., p. 56. 
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which Joseph is mentioned as Pepe, Pepillo, José Primero, and 
Jusepe.2 Dionisio Solis composed a sonnet to His Majesty, address- 
ing him as don Pepito.* To Eugenio de Tapia is attributed the 
authorship of a parody, La constitucién de Espana, in which the 
king is called ese Rey José Postrero, Pepe, and el Rey Pepe.° And 
Moratin, though not in his verses, spoke of the monarch who had so 
often favored him as el tal Pepe and el gran Pepe.™ 

Under his nickname King Joseph was made to appear in several 
plays of the period, El sermén sin fruto o sea Josef Botellas en el 
ayuntamiento de Logrono,? La arenga del tio Pepe en San Antonio 
de la Florida, La exclamacioén de Josef Botellas en los campos de 
Miranda, and others. 

Francisco Meseguer composed a fictitious oration which he at- 
tributed to Joseph and which he published in 1808 under the title 
of El diablo predicador—discurso que en la catedral de Logrono 
pronuncié D. José Botellas. 

The number of names by which the intruder king was known to 
his unsympathetic subjects is surprising. Of course, he was often 
referred to with respectful titles, such as el Rey José, Su Majestad, 
ete. But far more common reference was made to him by the people 
with appellations much less complimentary. In great measure, 
many of these names depend for their variety upon one another. 

Perhaps the most interesting series is that which grew out of the 
report of his fictitious spree: 


Botellas*® Copas 

Josef Botellas el tio Copas 

José Botellas el Rey Copas 

Pepe Botellas el Rey de Copas 

el Rey Botellas el Nuevo Rey de Copas 

el senvior Botellas el Emperador de las Tinajas 
el gran Botellas Azumbres 


el Borracho 


8 Cf. B. A. E., LXVIII, 149. 

® Ibid., p. 238. 

10 Mesonero Romanos: Op. cit., p. 57, note. This attribution is also sup- 
ported by Alcal4é Galiano (Recuerdos de un anciano, p. 99). 

11 Obras péstumas, Madrid, 1867, II, 211. Moratin also called the French la 
gabachina (I[bid.). 

12 Comedy, 1808, by Félix Enciso Castrillén. 

18 Sainete, 1813, signed by J. A. C. (José Antonio Conde?). 

14 Comedy, 1814, authorship unknown. 


15 Frequent, too, was the adjective botellesco, i.e. la botellesca corte, el 
botellesco Cabarris. 
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Another list of sobriquets applied to the new king is composed of 
the nickname for José and its variations: 


Pepe el tio Pepe 
Pepillo el senor Pepe 
Peynto el Rey Pepe 
Pepino el Rey Pepillo 
Don Pepito el Rey Pepito 


There were other names emphasizing the fact that King Joseph 
was persona non grata in Spain: 


el Intruso el intruso Pepino 
el Rey intruso el intruso mosquito 
Su Majestad intrusa el Rey entrometido 
el intruso Bonaparte el Rey pegadizo 


A further group of derisive appellations is made up of titles 
which are miscellaneous in their inference: 


José Primero*™® Napoledn el Chico 
Jusepe Su catélica Majestad de Oropel 
Su Majestad Bonaparciana el Rey Plazuelas"’ 


The insidious rumor—in fact, open assertion—that Joseph was 
blind in one eye, and its general acceptance by the people gained 
for him the name of el Tuerto, by which he was also very commonly 
known.7® 

The manners in which the unwanted sovereign was referred to 
when not denominated by an unsavory epithet were numerous, de- 
noting, often, hatred, scornful pity, or condescension on the part of 
the one who employed the term. The following few are representa- 


16 José Primero was not always derisively used. 

17 This nickname was won for the king by his demolition of numerous build- 
ings in an attempt to re-plan part of Madrid. (Cf. Mesonero Romanos, Op. 
cit., pp. 79-80.) 

18 Mesoneros Romanos offers a probable explanation of the origin of this 
epithet ‘‘La absurda creencia universal de que José era tuerto pudo tener 
origen en que, segiin parece, solia mirar con un lente y cerrar al mismo tiempo 
el otro ojo. En este sentido decian tabién las manolas: 

Dos en la ca... 

uno en la ma... 

Otro en el cu... 

Y bueno ningu... 
En cuanto a lo de la embriaguez es absolutamente voluntario, pues sabido es 
que no probaba el vino.’’ (Op. Cit., p. 56, note. ) 
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tive: ese vil Rey, ese don José, un tal José, el pobre Rey José, el 
hermano de Napoleén.?® 

There can be little doubt that those nicknames which imply a lack 
of sobriety or a defective sight were wholly without foundation in 
fact. Alcala Galiano, a contemporary, called the belief that Joseph 
used liquor to excess a ‘‘preocupacién vulgar que suponia al 
intruso monarea dado con demasia al vino y le apellidaba José 
Botellas.’’®° Mesonero Romanos, in reporting a visit made to the 
king by his father, says that on his return from the palace the lat- 
ter could not conceal the surprise ‘‘que le habia causado la presencia 
del Rey, que segin él mismo decia con sincera extrafieza, ni era 
tuerto, nt parecia borracho, ni dominado por el orgullo de su 
posicioén. .. . Seguramente (decia mi padre) este hombre es bueno: 
j l4stima que se llame Bonaparte!’’. But the people, he declares, 
went on ‘‘cerrande los ojos a la misma evidencia, (y) continuaron 
creyéndole tuerto y contrahecho y demas lindezas por el estilo, todas 
contrarias a la verdad.’’?? 

Dionisio Chaluié says that the people of Madrid supposed the 
king ‘‘tuerto y ebrio a todas horas, cuando jamas tuvo la primer 
falta, ni bebié vino por ecostumbre, lo que no ha sido obstaeulo para 
que muchos madrilefios hayan muerto creyendo de buena fe uno y 
otro defecto.”* 

This same good opinion of the king is echoed by Galdés, when one 
of the characters of La batalla de los Arapiles says that 


José I, conocido aqui por el tuerto, o por Pepe Botellas, es una persona amable, 
discreta, tolerante, de buenas costumbres. . . . No necesito decirte que cuanto 
hablan por ahi sobre sus turcas, es una arma inventada por el patriotismo para 
ayudar a la defensa nacional. José no es borracho.24 


Oberlin College PAUL PATRICK ROGERS 


MOSBIE’S STARY GAILE 


In the April number of the Philological Quarterly Dr. S. A. Tan- 
nenbaum published an interesting reply to my note, ‘‘Mosbie’s 


19 The use of most of the nicknames mentioned in this article has been splen- 
didly illustrated by Galdés in several of his Episodios nacionales: Bailén, Na- 
poleén en Chamartin, Gerona, Cédiz, Juan Martin el Empercinado, La batalla de 
los Arapiles, El equipaje del Rey José, Memorias de un cortesano de 1815, El 
grande Oriente, El 7 de Julio. 

20 Hist. de Esp., p. 327. 

21 Op. cit., p. 87. 

22 Ibid., p. 79. 

23 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

24Pp. 14-15. 
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‘Stary Gaile’,’’ which appeared in the January issue. Dr. Tannan- 
baum argues for stirry rather than starry in the disputed phrase 
(Arden of Feversham, III, v, 17) chiefly on the ground that an 
eighteenth century manuscript of Arden of Feversham which he is 
now editing and which he can show good reason for believing to be 
a copy of the author’s holograph, ‘‘or from a sixteenth century 
transcript of it,’’ reads steary, and that steare and stear were normal 
variants of stir from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. 
‘* «Steary,’ ’’ he writes, ‘‘would have been a likely adjective for a 
poet to use who indulges in such words as ‘whistly,’ ‘inly,’ ‘cheer- 
ly,’ ‘eleanly,’ and so forth.’’ 

It seems doubtful whether an eighteenth century manuscript, 
even were it proved, indeed, a copy of the author’s own draft of 
the play, ean be regarded as an infallible authority. If it be rather 
a copy of a sixteenth century transcript, as Dr. Tannenbaum him- 
self suggests is possible, its readings have still less determinative 
value. 

Steare and stear for stir are listed by the editors of the New 
English Dictionary in the 8 group of variants, which are said to be 
chiefly Northern. The number of illustrative quotations showing 
these spellings is not large: of those given, two cases of steare come 
from the same source, and stearing, cited by Dr. Tannenbaum, is 
from the same source as one instance of steare. Furthermore, 
neither steary nor stirry is recorded in the N.E.D. If the author of 
Arden of Feversham meant stirry, he apparently meant something 
unique in the history of the English language. That, of course, is 
not in itself impossible, but it is not highly probable either. The 
words mentioned by Dr. Tannenbaum as analogous are not really 
so. Whistly is not, as one might at first suppose, a variant of 
whistling, but a derivative of whist (silent); it had been used as 
early as the fifteenth century. Cheerly is illustrated in the N.E.D. 
by three quotations from pieces earlier than Arden of Feversham. 
Inly and cleanly are both of Anglo-Saxon origin, and had been in 
use from the eleventh century, or earlier. 

Starry, for which the stary of the First Quarto (dated 1592) is 
an easily understood misspelling, is a more suitable word in the 
passage under consideration than is stirry. Mosbie is emphasizing 
the contrast between his former humble but secure position upon 
the earth and the dizzy height of his present ‘‘nest among the 
clouds. ’”’ 
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It is only fair to point out that Dr. Tannenbaum has attributed to 
Professor C. F. T. Brooke a confidence expressed, so far as I know, 
only by me. Anyone who cares to read the last three paragraphs 
of my January note will see that I alone am responsible for saying 
that starry seems the one acceptable emendation for stary. That 


opinion I still hold. 
ROBERTA D. CORNELIUS 


HERO AND LEANDER AND ROMEO AND JULIET 


That doughty veteran, Mr. J. M. Robertson, has argued that 
‘*Marlowe’s Hero and Leander bears marks of being partly de- 
veloped from poetic matter in Romeo and Juliet which there is rea- 
son to regard as of Mar!lowe’s own drafting. On that view, Mar- 
lowe in his poem has made effective use of ideas that had served him 
in drama.’ Mr. Robertson’s labors, however disintegrating, have 
not always met with the respect they deserve, but in this particular 
theory his convictions are supported more by courage than by evi- 
denee. One cannot prove or disprove the notion that Marlowe, after 
drafting Romeo and Juliet, was moved ‘‘to a new vitality of poetic 
feeling’’ which found expression in Hero and Leander, but it is 
possible to prove that Mr. Robertson’s arguments are quite inade- 
quate. 

Mr. Robertson stresses this parallel : 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead. . . 


And breathed such life with kisses in my lips... 
(R. and J., V. i. 7, 9) 


He kiss’d her, and breath’d life into her lips. 
(H. and L., ii. 3) 
Here, he says, Marlowe is echoing his own line in the play. But the 
conceit is not uncommon in amatory verse—it appears in the Greek 
Anthology—and since Mr. Robertson has not yet claimed Marlowe’s 
authorship of Venus and Adonis, one might quote these lines: 


For from the still’tory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfum’d that breedeth love by smelling. 


For on the grass she lies as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 
(V. and A., 443-4, 473-4) 


1 Problems of the Shakespeare Sonnets (1926), pp. 127-8. The arguments 
discussed in this article are set forth in The Shakespeare Canon, Part Three 


(1925), pp. 165 ff. 
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In his eightieth sonnet Sidney calls Stella’s lip ‘‘breather of life.’’ 
Barnabe Barnes exclaims 
Ah let my lips be pressed! 


And, with continual kisses, 
Pour everlasting spirit to my life.2 


Mr. Robertson quotes from Marlowe the four lines beginning 


Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and affections meet. . . (ii.29 ff.) 


and remarks that they ‘‘are the fit comment on the difference of 
Romeo’s love for Juliet from his love for Rosaline.’’ But is there 
any pair of lovers in life or literature whom the lines do not fit ?° 

The lines about the nurse in Hero and Leander (i. 353-6) ‘‘tell of 
Juliet’s nurse, as‘she would be regarded by Marlowe (who surely 
did not develop her part, though the nurse in Dido suggests her, 
for there is no such item in Musaeus).’’ But there are hundreds of 
lines in Marlowe not suggested by Musaeus, and, since Marlowe 
certainly borrowed details from the Leander-Hero letters in the 
Heroides,* the nurse there sufficiently accounts for Marlowe’s 
‘‘dwarfish beldame.’’ Anyhow, the old nurse is a stock figure in 
Renaissance love stories. 

Mr. Robertson then quotes 


Where both deliberate, the love is slight: 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight? 


These lines ‘‘are again inspired by the English play, not by the 
Greek poem.’’ Mr. Robertson has apparently forgotten the refer- 
ence to Marlowe in As You Like It: 


Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might: 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?’ 


To proceed, ‘‘These lovers parléd by the touch of hands.’’ This, 


2 Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, I, 230. Cf.: 
Her lips! and all he would desire! 
And would have breathed in her, his soul! 
(Ibid., p. 284) 
3 One may compare part of the chorus after the second act of Pastor Fido 
(ed. Brognoligo, 1914, p. 80), thus rendered by Fanshawe (ed. 1676, pp. 75-6) : 
But the sweet ecchoing, and the Dove-like billing 
Of two encountring Mouths, when both are willing. . . 
Like life, like mutual joy they feel where Love 
With equal flames as with two wings doth move. 
4See my ‘‘ Notes on Marlowe’s Hero and Leander,’’ PMLA, XLIV (1929), 
760 ff. 
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we learn, is ‘‘equally a reminiscence of the play—the poet repro- 
ducing his own (or another’s) picture in the banquet scene.’’ But 
Musaeus says that Leander silently touched Hero’s fingers. 
Again, 
they [sun and wind] took delight 
To play upon those hands, they were so white. 
(H. and L., i. 29-30) 
These lines ‘‘equally point to ITI.iii.35: 
They [flies] may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand.’’ 
White hands are of course a commonplace of the sonneteers, and 
this particular conceit is a hardly less common item in the style 
popularized by Sidney’s Arcadia.® 
Mr. Robertson finds that Marlowe’s couplet, 


My words shall be as spotless as my youth, 
Full of simplicity and naked truth, 


is ‘‘not in Musaeus’’ and tells of Juliet’s 


I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 


Marlowe’s words, as I showed in the article already cited, are 
among a number of passages which verbally echo his own version of 
Ovid’s Amores. 

Mr. Robertson quotes lines 94-104 of Marlowe, and says that they 
are ‘‘not only a picture of the banquet scene, dominated by Juliet’s 
beauty, but an unmistakable echo of the play line (1.11.25): Earth- 
treading stars that make dark heaven light,’’ and of I1.ii.15 ff. 
Of course the lines fit the scene in the play, or any account 
of a dance. But Musaeus emphasizes the fact that young men at the 
festival fell in love with maidens in general and Hero in particu- 
lar; and at the beginning he refers to the pair as beautiful stars of 
their cities. 


5 E.g.: ‘Most blessed paper, which shalt kisse that had, where to al blessed- 
nes is in nature a servat’’ (Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, 1912, p. 181). Somewhat 
similar conceits occur in the same work, pp. 376, 383. Cf. also: 

Her fingers fair in favouring every flower 
That wooed their ivory for a wishéd touch. 
(Lodge, Phillis, 8. xxxix) 
The Lily’s leaves, for envy, pale became; 
And her white hands in them this envy bred. 
(Constable, Diana, 8. ix) 
Would I were ehanged but to my Mistress’ gloves, 
That those white lovely fingers I might hide! 
(Barnes, 8. lxiii) 
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Mr. Robertson finds in ‘‘dark night is Cupid’s day”’ (1. 191) an 
echo of Juliet’s ‘‘Gallop apace. . .,’’ but the idea is common in 
love poetry.° Juliet’s praise of Romeo, he also thinks, ‘‘is in the 
taste of Marlowe’s praise of Leander.’’ Have not Renaissance lov- 
ers a good deal of family likeness? 

This is Mr. Robertson’s conclusion : 


In the ardent rhetoric of the poem we are listening, not to Marlowe echoing 
Shakespearean rhetoric which was itself Marlowese, but to Marlowe’s own 
fioritura in the new mode, to which, with a still more heightened inspiration, 
he eagerly returns in Hero and Leander, as well he might, since the strain is 
more epico-lyrical than dramatic. It is in fact impossible candidly to deny 
that either the poem echoes the play to an extent to which Marlowe never else- 
where echoes anyone but himself, or the play is packed with echoes of the poem. 
And this alternative is inadmissible. 


As we have seen, it is impossible candidly to deny that Mr. 
Robertson’s parallels come to nothing. 


DovuGcLas BUSH 
University of Minnesota 


ODYSSEAN INFLUENCE ON THE BEOWULF 


Amecng the many attempts that have been made to show the in- 
fluence of the classic epics on the author of the Beowulf, a number 
of parallels to the reception of Beowulf by Hrothgar have been sug- 
gested. But only in the Hrofs Saga Kraka ‘‘do we find a story at 
all comparable to that in the Anglo-Saxon epic and attributed to a 
person who is possibly after all identical with Beowulf himself,’’ 
comments Klaeber, who, after pointing out striking similarities in 
the situation and character of the two heroes, concludes, ‘‘on the 
whole, it seems safest to attribute the undeniable parallisms to the 


6 Cf. Venus and Adonis, ll. 121 ff.: 

‘¢ Art thou asham’d to kiss? then wink again, 

And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 

Love keeps his revels where there are but twain; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight.’’ 
Of course many critics have pointed out echoes of Hero and Leander in Venus 
and Adonis, but no source is needed to account for the idea that night is favor- 
able to love. 

1For parallels between Beowulf and the Aeneid, cf. Brandl, A., Angel- 
sdchsische Literatur, 1108; Klaeber, Fr., Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, exxvi, 40-48, 339-59. 

For parallels between Beowulf and the Homeric poems, cf. Cook, A. §&., 
Beowulfian and Odyssean Voyages; Chadwick, H. M., The Heroic Age; Cham- 
bers, R. W., Beowulf, An Introduction, 329, ff.; Cook, A. S. Philological Quar- 
terly, III, 226, ff. 
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use of the same or similar Scandinavian sources both in the Old 
English and the Old Norse accounts. ’”? 

The similarities between Beowulf’s visit to Hrothgar and Both- 
var’s to Hrolfr are far greater than any that have been adduced 
between Beowulf’s visit and any corresponding incident in the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, or the Aeneid. Both the heroes are young men 
entering, with something of a swagger, the court of an old king, 
and each no sooner arrives than he is embroiled in a quarrel with 
one of the king’s retainers. Here, however, the parallel ends. 
Bothvar’s quarrel is over a murder which he has committed; that 
of Beowulf is over a taunt concerning his swimming, or athletic 
prowess. Bothvarr, in answer to his antagonist, defies all comers 
and usurps a higher seat at the mead-bench; Beowulf, in answer to 
Unferth, defends himself against the charge of weakness, and in 
doing so gives us a spirited account of a part of his past life. If 
we may work on the hypothesis that the Hrolfs Saga Kraka presents 
the earlier form of the material, we find that something has caused 
the Old English poet here to depart from his Scandinavian sources. 
That it would be out of keeping for Beowulf to slay one of Hroth- 
gar’s thanes, as Bothvarr did a follower of Hrolfr, is obvious. But 
why should he make a taunt concerning Beowulf’s athletic prowess 
the cause of the quarrel, and why should it be answered with a long 
account of the hero’s past life ? 

It is here, it seems possible, that the Anglo-Saxon poet may have 
been influenced by a passage in the Odyssey. Odysseus enters the 
court of Alcinous in a situation quite unlike that of Beowulf at the 
court of Hrothgar. But no sooner has he arrived than he is invited 
to join in the games, and, upon his refusal, is harshly taunted by 
the jeering Euryalus: 

And Euryalus answered, and rebuked him to his face: ‘No truly, stranger, 
nor do I think thee at all like one that is skilled in games, whereof there are 
many among men, rather art thou such an one that comes and goes in a 
benched ship, a master of sailors that are merchantmen, one with a memory for 
his freight, or that hath the charge of a cargo homeward bound, and of greed- 
ily gotten gains; thou seemest not a man of thy hands.’3 
Whereupon Odysseus, after answering this unseemly speech and 
demonstrating his prowess in casting a weight, tells of his past life, 
and utters his ‘‘gilpewide’’ more at length, but in the same fashion 
as Beowulf. 


2 Klaeber, Fr., ed. Beowulf, p. xviii, ff. 
8 Odyssey, Book VIII, Butcher and Lang tr. 
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Here, however, the similarity does not end. The incident of the 
taunt closed, we might well hear no more of Unferth, who hence- 
forth has no integral part in the development of the action. But 
after Beowulf has proved his mettle by conquering Grendel, and is 
about to seek out his dam, the poet deftly reintroduces Hrothgar’s 
orator as repentant for his insult, and as seeking to establish amity 
with Beowulf by lending him the famed brand, Hrunting. ‘‘In- 
deed, the kinsman of Ecglaf remembered not now, mighty in 
strength, what he had formerly spoken, drunken with wine, when 
he the weapon lent to a better sword-warrior.’’ On this incident 
Klaeber remarks, ‘‘In noteworthy contrast with the original con- 
ception of his character as expressed by his name, Unferth evinces 
a spirit of generosity, courtesy, and sportsmanlike fairness toward 
Beowulf when the latter has demonstrated his superiority—a fea- 
ture obviously added by the poet himself.’”* 

For a parellel in the Odyssey to this feature, added to the ancient 
story ‘‘by the poet himself,’’ we have not far to seek . After Odys- 
seus has proved his skill in casting the weight, Alcinous suggests 
that he be honored with gifts, remarking, 

‘As for Euryalus let him yield amends to the man himself with soft speech 
and with a gift, for his was no gentle saying.’ So spake he .. . and Euryalus 
answered the king and spake, saying, 

‘My lord Alcinous, most notable among all the people, I will make atone- 
ment to thy guest according to thy word. I will give him a hanger all of 
bronze, with a silver hilt thereto, and a sheath of fresh-sawn ivory covers it 
about, and it shall be to him a thing of price.’ 

Therewith he puts into his hands the hanger dight with silver, and uttering 
his voice spake to him winged words: ‘Hail, stranger and father; and if 
aught grievous hath been spoken, may the storm-winds soon snatch and bear it 
away. But may the gods grant thee to see thy wife and to come to thine own 
country, for all too long hast thou endured affliction away from thy friends.’ 

And Odysseus of many councils answered him saying: ‘Thou too, my friend, 
all hail; and may the gods vouchsafe thee happiness, and mayest thou never 


miss this sword which thou hast given me, thou that with soft speech hast 
yielded me amends.’5 


The poet of the Beowulf seems, then, to have departed from the 
traditional story and to have made the following changes: (1) the 
subject of the quarrel becomes athletic prowess; (2) what might 
well have been a conventional flyting is changed to a long harangue 
by Beowulf, in which he not only chides Unferth but tells much of 
his own past life; (3) the penitent Unferth, seeking a reconcillia- 
tion, lends to the proved hero a ‘unique hilted sword.’ These are 


4 Op. cit., p. 146, n. 
5 Book VIII. 
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all striking parallels to a definite portion of the Odyssey in which 
a hero finds himself in a position very like that of Beowulf. That 
these parallels are fortuitous is not impossible. But it is certainly 
interesting and perhaps significant that the Anglo-Saxon poet, who 
followed Seandinavian tradition with considerable faithfulness in 
other parts of the narrative, departed markedly from his sources at 
the moment of the quarrel—the very point at which the traditional 
material would have jarred with the courtly tone of his own epic— 
and inserted what may well be an adaptation of the story of 
Odysseus. 
JAMES A. WORK 

Yale University 


W. A. KNIGHT’S FIRST INTEREST IN WORDSWORTH 


Students of Wordsworth need no introduction to William Angus 
Knight (1836-1916), for all have either cursed him for his inaceur- 
acies or admired his great industry and devotion as a pioneer in 
Wordsworthian scholarship, and many, no doubt, have done both. 
Not all know and a few might care to learn what attracted this pro- 
fessor of philosophy to a long and intensive study of a great poet. 
One might guess that it was the philosophic nature of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. 

Such does not, however, appear to have been the case, for there is 
strong evidence that he became a lover of Wordsworth before he 
became a professor of philosophy. The writer recently discovered 
in the St. John collection of Wordsworthiana in the library of 
Cornell University a book formerly belonging to Mr. Knight with 
the following inscription on the fly-leaf: ‘‘Given to me when a boy 
of 16 (Feb. 1852) the book which started me on a study of Words- 
worth. William Knight, 1876.’’ The last figure in the age and the 
last two in the first date have been altered until there is some 
doubt regarding their identity. This inscription is on a sheet of 
thick paper pasted over another inscription on the original fly-leaf. 
The original inscription, or attempt at one, reads when the page is 
held before the light: ‘‘Given to me, (when a boy of (?) 7;) the 
Book which started me on a study of Wordsworth. W-.K. 1876. 
(23 years later.)’’ The figure before the 7 is defaced with ink. 
Some writing, probably the name of the first owner of the book, 
has been erased from the margin of the title-page, and only the 
words ‘‘Montpelier Feb. 1853,’’ are left. The Preface of the book 
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is dated New York, September, 1852. It is evident that Mr. Knight 
was laboring under some uncertainty as to dates when he wrote the 
inscription and corrected it so much as to make it in part, and that 
an important one, illegible. This kind of bungling has, no doubt, 
marred much of his work as a scholar. The evidence seems to point 
to the conclusion that he was between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age when he received the book in February, 1853, some four months 
after it was published, and twenty-three years before he began his 
intensive study of Wordsworth. 

The title of the book goes far in describing its contents: Voices 
of Nature to her Foster-Child, the Soul of Man: a Series of Anal- 
ogies between the Natural and the Spiritual Worlds. The author 
is George B. Cheever, D.D., and the work was published by William 
Collins of Glasgow. The numerous quotations which the book con- 
tains from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Dana, Cowper, Bacon, Henry 
Vaughan, and many others constitute its purple patches. If young 
William was limited in reading matter to this book for any length 
of time, it is not strange that he discovered Wordsworth, though he 
seems to have liked the context, judging from numerous marked 
passages. The work contains approximately 264 lines from Words- 
worth, 155 of which are from the first edition of The Excursion, 
principally from the Fourth Book. There are 45 lines from ‘‘Tin- 
tern Abbey,’’ 24 from ‘‘To My Sister,’’ 7 from ‘‘The Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality,’’ and others from less significant poems. 
Now and then one comes upon passages in the discussion which give 
pause for thought, but the greater part is that sort of enthusiastic 
sentimentality in which a person who thinks is not interested. 


L. N. BrouGHTON 
Cornell University 


THE SYMBOLISM IN FAERIE QUEENE BOOK I. 


In July, 1929 Mr. C. W. Lemmi published in the Philological 
Quarterly an article in which he sought ‘‘to establish it as probable 
that Spenser was indebted to the Mythologiae of Natalis Comes for 
the symbolism of most of the episodes of classic origin to be found 
in the Fairie Queene,’’ adding ‘‘By episodes of classic origin I 
mean not only those which are derived in their entirety from clas- 
sical myths, but also, and indeed especially, those which owe their 
philosophical significance to elements so derived.’’ I wish to make 
some restrictions as to the symbolism of Book I, and, namely, the 
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symbolical meaning of Arthur and Orgoglio, Una and the Satyres, 
Despair, Duessa and Sansioy, Lucifera. It is certain that when 
choosing his images, Spenser was influenced among others by Comes, 
but the symbolical significance of his allegory in Book I is pure 
Calvinism. 

Some years ago I published in the Revue Belge de Philologie et 
d’Histoire (Tome V, fase. 2 & 3) an article by which I think I defin- 
itively proved that the key to the symbolical significance of the 
Book of Holiness is to be found in Calvin’s Institution Chrétienne. 

The Red Cross Knight (ef. Letter) is the man who, having read 
God’s Word (Una) feels called to be a Christian, i.e., to abolish in 
himself the reign of sin (the Dragon). Una is veiled before him 
because he has only a ‘‘preparation of faith’’ (Calvin III.ii.5) ; 
this beginning of faith symbolized by the Dwarf, will, character- 
istically, disappear when appears Fidelia. Such dwarfish faith 
gives the Christian the ‘‘armour of God,’’ but it is liable to Error 
(F. Q. 1.i1.11-26; ef. Calvin II1.i1.31). As soon as he loses sight of 
Una (he sleeps), the Knight errs (1.1.36-55) ; forgetting that his 
courage had to be quickened by Una (1.i.19.3, ef. Calvin ITI.ii.31), 
he thinks that his victory over Error was due to his valour only (ef. 
1.i.12.9) i.e., that he was able to do well of himself; this hypocritical 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Una admired him (st. 27) ; 
there are indeed passages in the Bible where some merit is ascribed 
to the works. Hence, the dream; he loses confidence in Una and 
leaves her. But his Dwarf (his faith) accompanies him: he kills 
Sansfoy. 

He follows Duessa whom he only knows as Fidessa (Roman Cath- 
olicism). But a first intimation of the truth about her rises in 
his mind: Fradubio (1.ii.28-45) is an example of what happens to 
those who follow Duessa; yet the Knight does not understand.—Led 
by Duessa he comes to the palace of Lucifera: the Roman Chureh 
glorifies itself against God (F. Q. L.iv.4.4-5; 5.2; v.47.3,9; ef. Calvin 
III.xiii.1-2). The spectacle fills him with sorrow (st. 37): he is 
assaulted by Sansioy because he has faith (the shield of Sansfoy). 
A word from Duessa to Sansioy is mistaken by the Knight as ad- 
dressed by Fidessa to himself (I.v.12.1-3) ; this quickens his faith 
(ef. 1.1.19.3) and he slays Sansioy.—His faith still (Dwarf st. 45-53) 
reveals to him the punishment of those who serve Lucifera, i.e., who 
glorify themselves against God, and the Knight flies away. Duessa 
soon overtakes him: he continues to serve her whom he thinks to 
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be Truth (I.vii.1.5). But he takes off his armour (he forgets that 
life is a continual fight, and drinks from the well of laxity. This isa 
minor sort of pride (Orgoglio): the pride of the man who believes 
that he is able to do well of himself, without armour, without being 
continually on his guard. This time the Knight is vanquished 
(I.viii.1). 

Here begins the dogmatie setting forth of Calvin’s doctrine of 
Salvation by Faith. The Knight is a prisoner and can do nothing, 
but the Dwarf is free and will bring a rescuer: by faith only can 
man be saved. The Dwarf goes back to Una: faith in distress 
turns to the Bible; both find Arthur, God’s Grace (I.x.1). They 
return to the castle of Orgoglio, the Dwarf leads the way. The 
grace of God rescues the Knight. The exchange of presents (I.ix.19) 
symbolizes the Holy Communion (Calvin IV, xiv.1-4). This latter 
event is capital in the life of the Knight for (Calvin IV. xiv.7) 
those who take the sacraments without being elected, not only don’t 
profit by them but even ‘‘receive a still more cruel damnation ;’’ 
the Knight therefore is troubled: is he chosen or not? Such is the 
meaning of his meeting Despair. Calvin (III.xxiv.4) says that 
“‘The Devil (F. Q. 1.ix.28.5) knows no stronger nor more perilous 
temptation to shake the believers than to trouble them by the doubt- 
fulness of their election.’’ The Knight is saved by Una who re- 
minds him that he really is chosen (st. 53) and he enters the House 
of Holiness where he finds Caelia, mother of Fidelia, Speranza, and 
Charissa, i.e. the Holy Spirit source of Faith Hope and Charity 
(Calvin IIL.i2; [V.xiv.8; IIL.ii42; I1.iii.6; [[I.xiv.8). Patience, 
Amendment, ete., are the different phases of the process of Justifica- 
tion and Regeneration as seen by Calvin (III.iii.5-11; xi.1-2; xiv.9). 
Contemplation is the ‘‘meditation of life to come’’ (Calvin III.ix). 
The slaying of the Dragon is the abolition of the reign of sin. But 
as the Knight is not therefore sanctified, he is not allowed to stay 
with Una. Her veil is explained by Calvin (III.iii.9) ; that the Lion 
and the Satyres see her unveiled is explained by Calvin (I.iii.3). 

The Lion (1.iii.5) is the ‘‘natural sense’’ (Calvin I.iv.2) of man, 
which has an innate knowledge of God; but this is not enough to 
detect Hypocrisy (Archimago) or to resist Lawlessness (Sansloy).— 
Una among the Satyres, the ‘‘salvage nation’’ (Title of canto vi), 
means that ‘‘there is no nation so barbarous, nor people so brutish 
and savage, that it should not have the rooted persuasion that there 
is a God, and those who in all other things seem not to differ from 
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brutish beasts, do yet keep some germ of religion’’ (Calvin I.iii.1). 
Satyrane is not a religious man, but a pagan philosopher (Calvin 
1.iii.3) ; like the Lion he is unfit to be Una’s champion. 

The conclusion is that Spenser was an intellectual follower of 
Calvin, but that his art was more influenced by men like Comes and 
others than by the Genevan reformer. What Mr. Lemmi has con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the influences undergone by Spenser 
is, I think, a definitive acquisition; but he goes too far when he 
tries to explain the symbolical significance of Book I with the aid of 
Comes. 

E. Buyssens, Dr. Ph. 
Brussels 
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La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Essai d’interprétation nouvelle, by A. 

Schinz. Smith Fiftieth Anniversary Publication, 1929. 2 Vols. 

In the beginning of this study, so dense and so living, which is in effect a 
biography of Rousseau’s thought, Mr. Schinz gives a general history of the 
immense literature which has sprung up about and against Rousseau; and he 
thus shows how Rousseau’s thought has become deformed less through the 
polemics of his detractors than through the philosophical concepts that have 
been attributed to him. 

Leaving aside the Rousseau of tradition, Mr. Schinz retraces in the works 
themselves Rousseau’s thought with its variations, its fluctuations and tenden- 
cies. 

The immense influence exercised by Rousseau is not in proportion to his 
personality, art, or originality. His revolutionary ideas about the native good- 
ness of savages, about nature, and personal morals, as well as the political ideas 
of the Contrat Social and the educational ideas of the Emile, existed not only 
in the Ancients, but also in the writings of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries; 
the atmosphere was saturated with these ideas at the time Rousseau came to 
France. Therefore, if he was able to set aflame the minds of his time, it was 
because of the state of mind of the public at the moment. 

If there has been between the fundamental theories of Rousseau the philos- 
opher, some contradictions apparently irreducible, the reason is that commenta- 
tors always examined his theories as belonging to a fixed and ordered system, 
whereas Rousseau’s thought has undergone evolutions, and even sometimes re- 
traced its own steps. 

After a close study of Rousseau’s works, Mr. Schinz has arrived at the con- 
clusion that Rousseau has followed a sort of rhythm oscillating between what 
Mr. Schinz calls the ‘‘romain’’ (or early Christian or Calvinistic) element, 
and the ‘‘romantic’’ element; between his protestant heredity and his nature 
which proclaimed the right to happiness for man on this earth. Rousseau is 
swung alternately between these two elements, unconsciously seeking a formula 
that would reconcile them: the aspiration towards happiness, and the neces- 
sary discipline that would keep in leash human passions, so as to insure that 
happiness. 

It is due to this alternate rhythm that we see often a ‘‘romain’’ work suc- 
ceeding a ‘‘romantic’’ work. But Rousseau tends towards a system which has 
remained unformulated, and in which Rousseau the Roman predominates over 
Rousseau the romantic or sentimental (without, however, the former ever stifling 
the latter). 

From the first, Rousseau’s ideas were pragmatic, his philosophy having for 
its useful aim the individual happiness of man on this earth, such being man’s 
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natural right. But Rousseau’s phraseology is apt to create misunderstanding, 
for he often gave his terms two acceptations. Natural happiness of man is 
more than animal happiness; it is besides, and somewhat contrarily, a state 
that he attains only after he has raised himself from his natural state and, 
with the help of reason, has acquired a capacity for higher enjoyments. Rous- 
seau had first condemned these enjoyments—not in themselves (Second Dis- 
course)—but for their misuse, the potential danger of excesses, and the inability 
of man to escape such excesses. Later, and more explicitly in his ‘‘ Lettres sur 
les Spectacles,’’ recognizing that man’s reason led him to seek happiness, and 
that it was legitimate, he warns man about the means to attain such happiness. 

Especially is this rhythm and development felt in La Nouvelle Hélotise. For 
if the beginning of this novel is romantic and voluptuous, the second part 
shows Julie, grown wise and reasonable, living in conformity with nature; that 
is, living in such a way as her reason tells her is in conformity with nature. 
And if an outburst of romanticism threatens towards the end of the book, when 
passion renews itself between Julie and Saint-Preux, Julie is saved by death, 
and her philosophical testament points to religion. 

In the same way, in the Contrat Social and l’Emile, starting from human 
aspirations to happiness on earth, and the realization of danger for man if he 
gives himself up unrestrainedly to his nature, Rousseau opposes to the romantic 
disposition human reason and the institutions that were born of Man’s reason: 
politics (Contrat) and education (Emile); and he points the way, in the one 
to a sort of civic or civil religion, and in the other to the pragmatic religion 
of the Confession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. 

Thus has posterity found itself in front of two aspects of Rousseau which 
had not yet been united or reconciled: Rousseau romantic in his nature and 
aspirations, and Rousseau rationalistic in his moral, his politics, and his 
theology. 

Mr. Schinz thinks that this double element explains in great part the vitality 
of Rousseau’s thought. He never was a man with a fixed or limited system. 
Without doubt the romantic movement could claim for its source that part of 
Rousseau’s work which denounced the moral of Christian self-denial and pro- 
claimed the rights of man to find happiness in this world, thus using romanti- 
cism as a means when it was meant as an end. But Rousseau, solicited by two 
aspirations, imperative and almost contradictory, could not limit himself to 
one system, and left his thought for posterity to prolong, to clarify, interpret, 
or refute. 

This resumé, although it is somewhat long, is too brief to give an adequate 
idea of Mr. Schinz’s two volumes. Rousseau’s thought is followed minutely 
and intelligently in all the different works, in its developments and its contra- 
dictions, and through its interpretations by the generations that followed. 
This is combined with a biography of Rousseau, which takes up the exterior and 
emotional factors that influence his thought directly or indirectly through the 
revolts that they raised in him. 

This difficult task is done in a vivid manner; even the long chapter, in- 
evitably rather abstract, on the Contrat Social is clear and holds the interest ; 
and I particularly remember with deep satisfaction the pages depicting the 
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puritanical milieu in which the boy Rousseau was born and reared, and the 
chapters treating of La Nouvelle Héloise and Emile. 


ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 
State University of Iowa 


Essays on the Vita Nuova, by J. E. Shaw, Princeton University Press, 1929. 

Not only are these Essays in every way worthy of the pen of the great Ital- 
ianist scholar, Professor J. E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto, but they 
offer a distinct contribution to the material which we possess on Dante’s soul- 
autobiography. The collection consists of seven essays, each accompanied by 
copious notes citing authorities in Latin and Italian, and the whole enlarged 
with a bibliography of the works consulted by the author. For this bibliogra- 
phy Mr. Shaw is at pains to disclaim completeness, but, notwithstanding that, 
nothing of any moment written on the Vita Nuova appears to have been over- 
looked. No one interested in Dante can afford to be without these scholarly 
and enlightening essays. 

The first of the collection deals with the date of the Vita Nuova. Pro- 
fessor Shaw dismisses the theory of one or two rifacimenti, and reaches the 
conclusion, logically and sensibly, that the Vita as we have it is its original 
form, and that it was probably begun shortly after the death of Beatrice when 
Dante had not ceased to mourn her. The author supports Boccaccio’s state- 
ment that the Vita was composed for the most part in Dante’s twenty-seventh 
year, and arrives at the virtual certainty that it belongs between June 1291 
and May 1292. 

The second of the group weighs carefully the three common interpretations 
of the meaning of ‘‘Incipit Vita Nova’’: 1. that nova means different, the 
life affected by love; 2. different from later, that is, early life, interpreted, 
says Pio Rajna, in Purgatorio XXX; and 3. strange life. Rajna rejects the 
idea that Vita Nuova may mean both youthful life and life renewed by love. 
Shaw justifies the reconciliation, maintaining that new is ambiguous in every 
language, but he says the first and only important meaning is life renewed by 
love. It would be illusory, continues Mr. Shaw, to explain an obscure passage 
of the Vita Nuova by means of an isolated passage in one of the later works, 
which might represent a later and quite different mental attitude of the poet, 
witness the difference between Dante’s conception of love in the Vita Nuova 
and that of the Convivio, and finally, that of the Divine Comedy. Vita Nuova, 
in Beatrice’s speech in the Purgatorio, has a double meaning: that of new 
life, meaning adolescence, and reference to the book (Vita Nuova) already 
written. But in this book of the Vita Nuova, concludes Professor Shaw, the 
name is simple and unambiguous. 

The third discussion centers about ‘‘Ego tanquam centrum circuli.’’ How is 
Love the center of a circle, and Dante not so? Professor Shaw, contrasting 
Guido Cavaleanti’s idea of violent, masterful, unethical passion, with Guido 
Guinizelli’s view of individual emotion, altogether good, existing in each noble 
heart, interprets ‘‘Ego tanquam .. .’’ as Love’s answer to Dante’s query as 
to why he, Love, is weeping: ‘‘I am like the center of a circle, to which the 
parts of the circumference are similarly related.’’ The circle is that of Dante’s 
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various affections; the center is his love for Beatrice; and all these other loves 
(the points of the circumference) are similarly related to and equally distant 
from his real love for Beatrice. Dante is not like the center, but he is like the 
circumference, passing from one love to the others, all of them different from 
and inferior to his love for Beatrice. 

In the canzone beginning ‘‘ Donne che avete. . . ,’’ what is the meaning of 
these lines: 


la ’v’ é aleun che perder lei s’attende, 
e che dira ne lo inferno: O mal nati, 
io vidi la speranza de’ beati. 


‘“Aleun,’’ argues Mr. Shaw, refers to Dante, and he interprets thus: ‘‘ There 
where is one who is in fear of losing her and who (if he does lose her) will be 
able to say (even) in hell: ‘O ye ill-starred souls! I have known her whom 
the saints in heaven hope for.’ ’’ He points out a similar construction in the 
canzone, ‘‘Lo doloroso amor,’’ one in which a sentence that presents an hy- 
pothesis is followed by another which tacitly takes the hypothesis for granted. 
Dante dces not expect to lose Beatrice. God’s mercy will save him. Beatrice 
is left for a while on earth for the purpose of saving him. Shaw adds ‘‘anche’’ 
to ‘‘ne lo inferno’’ to fix the emphasis: Dante’s devotion to Beatrice is so 
complete that ‘‘even in hell’’ he will still rejoice in her praise. The poet 
chose ‘‘aleun,’’ suggests our essayist, to avoid the accusation that he was 
praising himself. It would be presumptuous for him to assume that he was 
the single object of divine attention and that heaven is deprived of Beatrice 
merely for his sake. 

In many respects, the most striking and original of the essays is the fifth, 
on the V.N., XXIII: 


visi di donne m’apparver crucciati, 
che mi dicean pur: Morrati, morrati. 


What does ‘‘crucciati’’ mean? In his prose commentary, Dante uses ‘‘scapi- 
gliate.’’ Rajna, taking the prose, explains ‘‘Tu pur morrai’’ (Thou, too, wilt 
die!) But how can pure modify an unexpressed pronoun (see verse above) ? 
Casini interprets pure as only. This is, however, open to the same objection. 
Gorra thinks pure means certainly. But, says Shaw, doesn’t pur, coming after 
tu in the commentary, belong to tu? He interprets crucciati as angry, Dante’s 
usual employment of it. Isn’t morrdti, asks our essayist, the future? isn’t 
Beatrice the subject, and ti the dative pronoun object? Why are the women 
angry? They are jealous! So Shaw interprets ‘‘morrati’’ as ‘‘Ella ti mor- 
ra.’’ Of course Dante does not speak of Beatrice’s jealous rivals: it would 
be incongruous in such a book. So, in the commentary, he deliberately changes 
the sense. In the poem, pur modifies dicean; in the prose, tu. 

In the sixth discussion, ‘‘non é del presente proposito’’ shows that Dante 
does not give the details of Beatrice’s death, for three reasons: 1. the poet is 
too shocked and astounded at the terrible news; 2. then, though understanding 
it at last, he feels that a proper commentary would be beyond his powers; and 
3. it would be improper to explain adequately Beatrice’s departure from earth, 
because to do so would involve great self-praise on Dante’s part. She had gone 
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to heaven because her task of inspiring one man (Dante) with the understand- 
ing of love of goodness had been fulfilled. 

The seventh and last essay, on ‘‘The Character of the Vita Nuova,’’ is a 
singularly scholarly, penetrating analysis of the spirit of the whole work. In 
Professor Shaw’s own words, ‘‘The Vita Nuova is the story of how Dante, the 
poet of Love, singled out by an inscrutable Providence, was led by Beatrice, a 
lady endowed for his sake with miraculous powers for good, to free himself 
first from the conventional superficiality of other poets of love, and then from 
the serious naturalism of still other poets, and to experience a finer because 
holier kind of sexual love than had hitherto been dreamt of.’’ 


GERALD T. WILKINSON 
Ohio University, Athens 


Histoire de l’orthographe frangaise, by Ch. Beaulieux, 2 Vols., Paris, 1927. 

M. Beaulieux began his task by examining the orthography of sixteenth- 
century books, in which the practice of R. Etienne (Dictionnaire frangoislatin, 
1540), corrupt and archaic, prevailed. Du Bellay and Pelletier du Mans blamed 
this orthography on the legal scribes, and a comparison of the earliest docu- 
ments (thirteenth century) produced by these ‘‘gens de justice’’ corroborates 
the charge. Literary orthography, on the contrary, had been excellent (i.e., 
phonetic) in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. To trace back to its begin- 
nings the corruption which finally tainted literary as well as legal spellings in- 
volved reconstructing early French pronunciation of Latin. The chief agents of 
corruption were ignorant scribes who wrote both Latin and French, and thought 
to dignify their French by latinizing it. 

The task is evidently a large one. Even the problem of defining it is diffi- 
cult. M. Beaulieux has not chosen a simple solution, such as grouping the 
symbols for the sounds at some recent period of relative equilibrium, and trac- 
ing the representation of these sounds (e.g., -eau-, -oi-, -@u-) back to some 
early period of equilibrium; he proceeds, instead, to trace the phonology of 
French from the earliest times, which forces him to use second-hand material, 
for he is not a philologist. His main reliance is on Brunot’s first volume. So 
we do not expect to find anything new in M. Beaulieux’ introductory parts (to 
the beginning of printing, on p. 209), and we are not disappointed. An occa- 
sional independent judgment (as on p. 174 on e%, oi) is not acceptable; the 
statement (p. 12) of h and the aspirates might easily mislead; that on the 
confusion of m and n and the change of m to n (p. 15) is inconclusive; we 
should like to be reminded, ibidem, just what ‘‘ modifications importantes’’ 
were ‘‘amenées par 1’influence des idiomes germaniques.’’ Is Spanish Latin 
micht a case in point? A more recent edition than that of 1900 should be 
cited of Bourciez, Précis historique de phonétique frangaise. Omission to con- 
sider the spelling foers < FoRIS in the Jonah fragment (Valenciennes) and to 
compare contemporary use of oe and variants for a presumably similar sound 
in the Germanic languages makes the discussion of this important and unset- 
tled topic (OF we) seriously incomplete. 

The origins of French orthography cannot be determined without a compara- 
tive study, much broader and far more complicated, for which Vorarbeiten 
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exist, to be sure, but mostly in obscure places accessible only to the professional 
medievalist. 

Beginning with part three (printing and humanism), M. Beaulieux is on 
ground more familiar to him, where the present critic is glad to admit his own 
inferior competence. The material should, however, have been made accessible 
to the busy student by means of an index, since the arrangement (and this ap- 
plies to the whole work) is not sufficiently transparent for convenient use. 
Diligent search is necessary, for instance, to assemble from scattered notes a 
historical statement of the practice in the spelling of nouns ending in nt, rt 
before plural -s (enfans, enfants), or the doubling of consonants (1 in forms 
of appeler), or + vs. y. By the way, is there nothing to be said (p. 10) on the 
ambiguity of unpointed 4 in written combination with m,n,u? One must read 
the book through, page by page, making his own notes and cross-references, to 
use the material. Varied type might well have been used to make facts stand 
out from running commentary, and bold-face type for proper names, dates and 
titles would have made the book much handier. 

The second volume deals with the accents, and closes with a summary. The 
thorough and most interesting study of the history of the French accents by 
Professor Schinz (RLR, 1912) seems unfortunately not to have been used. 
Apropos of inconsistencies like avénement, événement, M. Beaulieux makes a 
most pertinent observation that writers on modern French phonetics, especially 
those who lack the ear of a Sweet or a Passy, might profitably take to heart: 
‘*On devrait faire appel & la phonétique expérimentale pour déterminer la 
valeur exacte des e intérieurs et par suite des [sic] accents qui devraient les 
surmonter’’ (Vol. II, p. 102). Such an investigation, we may add, would 
show that we can abandon at last the bootless ‘‘e-moyen’’ with which this 
large question has been too long put aside. 


HENRY DEXTER LEARNED 
Temple University 


El Libro del Cauallero Zifar (El Libro del Cauallero de Dios) Edited from the 
Three Extant Versions by Charles Philip Wagner. Part I, Text. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1929. xvi + 532 pp. 

This edition, promised since 1903, year in which Professor Wagner published 
his exhaustive doctoral dissertation on ‘‘The Sources of El Cavallero Cifar’’ 
(Revue hisp., X, 5-104), comes to satisfy a long-felt need for a good and 
easily accessible critical edition of what Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has termed ‘‘el 
primer esbozo de una novela de caballerias . . . y la primera obra espafiola 
que puede calificarse de novela’’ (Hist. de la lit. esp. 1926, pp. 36-37), and 
whose probable date of composition Wagner finds to be about 1300. 

Mr. Wagner has based his edition upon a manuscript of the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid (MS 11,309), utilizing the other two extant sources, MS 
Esp. of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris and a Seville print of 1512, as 
bases for corrections and the supplying of lacunae. None of these three extant 
versions, he finds, comes directly from either of the others. Inasmuch as al- 
most the whole text of the thirteenth (?) century Flores de filosofia (edited by 
Knust, in Dos obras diddcticas y dos leyendas, Madrid 1878, pp. 1-83) was 
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intercalated into the Cifar, Professor Wagner has been able to collate the 
Flores with the Cifar as an additional aid in solving difficulties. He has very 
properly printed the Flores extracts in italics in order to show the method fol- 
lowed by the author of the Cifar in dealing with this material. Professor 
Wagner has listed in the footnotes of his published volume all sense variants 
and all significant form variants of the Paris and Seville versions of the Cifar, 
as well as rejected readings of the basic manuscript. Textual, paleographical 
and other notes are to be printed in Vol. II, now in preparation; which will 
also contain a new study of the sources and literary relationships of the Cifar, 
a grammar and a glossary. 

Although the present reviewer is not given to throwing bouquets, he must 
frankly avow that Vol. I represents a monumental task admirably accom- 
plished. Even misprints are practically nil. The variants are clearly set forth, 
and the most carping critic could find but little fault with the editor’s emenda- 
tions. On every page there is evidence of the most painstaking and devoted 
scholarship. Moreover, the volume, from the standpoint of typography, is a 
fine example of the bookmaker’s art and is further embellished by nine plates 
reproducing interesting portions of the Paris and Madrid manuscripts. The 
publication of Vol. II will be eagerly awaited by all Hispanists. Obviously not 
until its appearance can definitive reviews of the edition be written. 


EDWIN B. PLACE 
University of Colorado 


Dorothy and William Wordsworth, by Catherine Macdonald Maclean, M.A. 

Cambridge University Press, 1927. 

Miss Maclean’s volume of less than 109 printed pages contains nine chapters. 
The first four, fifty-five pages in all, deal with Dorothy Wordsworth and her 
influence upon her brother, and form an important supplement to Professor 
Legouis’ well-known chapter. They present, in an effective and unpretentious 
way, a sympathetic interpretation of Dorothy Wordsworth’s exquisite womanli- 
ness—her simplicity, her quick responsiveness, her humor, her boundless and 
self-effacing loyalty, her magnanimity, and her tender solicitude. For the first 
time, moreover, that genius which Professor Legouis, with his usual perspicacity, 
described as ‘‘peculiar to herself’’ and ‘‘at once active and alluring’’ is 
studied in some detail. Dorothy’s Journals, with their unrivalled descriptions 
of ‘‘shifting things, mists and shadows and the strange effects of light that 
suddenly array the workaday world in gem-like splendour,’’ and their ‘‘ vivid 
and sometimes pungent character sketches,’’ show, Miss Maclean thinks, that 
she enjoyed the triumphant command of the exact word and the transforming 
imagination of a poet; they give her the distinction of being ‘‘the greatest of 
English descriptive writers. ’’ 

In the third and fourth chapters Miss Maclean emphasizes Wordsworth’s 
indebtedness to his gifted sister. When he wrote ‘‘She gave me eyes, she gave 
me ears,’’ ‘‘it was literally the truth.’’ More than that, and Miss Maclean is 
the first to bring out clearly this important point, she gave to her brother ‘‘the 
gift of getting into touch with all sorts of people and envisaging their lives’’ 
(p. 38). There is, the writer is careful to observe, a more profound strain in 
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Wordsworth, ‘‘a touch almost of religious awe,’’ which is his own, it being 
found in no other poet. Dorothy did not have ‘‘these shattering semi-mystical 
experiences. It was the sheer beauty of the world about her that drove her to 
describe.’’ With fine insight, too, Miss Maclean returns to the older tradition 
that the Lucy poems were essentially ‘‘the fruit of love between William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth’’ (p. 49) and ‘‘are all based on moods, emotions and 
states of feeling which were part of the poet’s life with his sister, and which 
could not have been part of his life with any other woman’’ (p. 56). ‘‘The 
Lucy poems owe some of their exquisiteness to their utter withdrawal from the 
poetry of mating’’ (p. 57). 

Miss Maclean’s remaining chapters, fifty pages in all, are pleasant though 
unimportant. They deal with Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction, the sub- 
stance of his poetry, and the causes of the disfavor into which it has fallen. 
The only contemporary critics of Wordsworth’s poetry mentioned are Pro- 
fessors Legouis, A. C. Bradley, and Elton. The impression is created that the 
writer enjoys but a limited knowledge of Wordsworth criticism. It is difficult 
to see, for example, why the pages on poetic diction were included, if Miss 
Maclean is familiar with Miss Barstow’s dissertation, the chapters by Pro- 
fessors Raleigh and Beatty, and Professor Lowes’ brilliant chapter in Conven- 
tion and Revolt in Poetry. 

Miss Maclean, it would seem from her unfortunate remarks on p. 69, is not 
aware that ‘‘My heart leaps up’’ and the first fifty-seven lines of the Ode 
were written during the same year, 1802. (See Garrod, Ist. Ed., pp. 112ff; 
Beatty, 1st Ed., pp. 74ff.) The moods expressed in both cases are lyrical and 
were probably experienced by the poet on successive days, if not the same day. 
Miss Maclean thinks, as does Professor Garrod, that outside the decas mirabilis, 
1797-1807, he wrote ‘‘almost nothing that could bring him into the very first 
rank of poets’’ (p. 107). She disregards altogether Wordsworth’s interest in 
associationistic philosophy and psychology, ably presented by Professor Beatty, 
and sides with those who maintain, and rightly in my opinion, that Wordsworth 
is above all else a mystic. One wonders, though, why she chose ‘‘A Slumber 
did my Spirit Seal’’ to express ‘‘the faith of Wordsworth the mystic’’ (p. 
107). When Miss Maclean writes of the value of Wordsworth’s poetry (pp. 
122-129), she shows no little insight. It is to be regretted that all fifty pages 
did not go to a fuller consideration of this important subject. 


F, L. JANNEY 
Hollins College 


Wilhelm Meister and his Enjlish Kinsmen, by Susanne Howe. New York 

(Columbia University Press), 1930. Pp. x+331. $3. 

The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, by Margaret Storrs. Bryn Mawr 

College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 1930. 

The ‘‘apprentice novel’’ has long been a familiar form of biographical 
fiction, from Carlyle’s fragmentary novel, Wotton Reinfred, to Mr. Wells’ 
Tono-Bungay and James Joyce’s Ulysses. No one, however, has attempted to 
trace its origins from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister through the various trans- 
formations which befell it under the operation of eclectic British genius. Miss 
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Howe’s task, however, has been a treatment of the device less as an instru- 
ment of the novelist than as a conception, as a ‘‘set of literary ideas’’ that 
‘‘passed from Germany to England at the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries. The ‘‘apprentice pattern’’ she defines as 
the structure of the novel of all-round development or self-culture, of which 
Wilhelm Meister is the archetype.’’ It has little in common with the Er- 
ziehungsroman, the pedagogic or educational novel, like Emile, or with the 
Entwicklungsroman, which ‘‘does not presuppose the more or less conscious 
attempt on the part of the hero to integrate his powers, to cultivate himself 
by his experience’’; it is more properly a Bildungsroman. Miss Howe’s dis- 
cusson, however, threatens at times to confuse the latter two,at least to identify 
as representatives of the Bildungsroman certain novels, like Somerset Maug- 
ham’s Of Hwman Bondage, which may strike some readers as essentially 
Entwicklungsromane. But this is a secondary matter. The chief value of the 
study lies in its careful tracing of the apprentice-hero through Carlyle’s Wot- 
ton Reinfred and Teufelsdréckh, Bulwer Lytton’s Falkland, Disraeli’s Vivian 
Grey, Meredith’s Richard Feverel, and the minor creations of such figures 
as John Sterling, George Henry Lewes, James Anthony Froude, Charles 
Kingsley, Geraldine Jewsbury, Mrs. Ward, and Samuel Butler. The common 
trait of English ‘‘apprentice-heroes’’ Miss Howe finds to be their emphasis 
on practical action rather than upon a general, harmonious development of 
their characters. It was not Wilhelm Meister’s conviction, as it was Vivian 
Grey’s that salvation lay solely through conscious, well-planned action toward 
an objective goal. The richer, more reflective, more subjective spirit of 
Meister is absent in most of his English kinsmen. Yet their kinship to their 
German predecessor is continuously sustained by their sense of being on a 
quest, of attempting to solve the problem of conduct not through vague ration- 
alism or emotionalism but through a vitalizing participation in the world’s 
affairs, in which the revelation of truth would come unsought. Miss Howe’s 
study is of great significance for all students of the biographical novel and 
the influence of German ideas upon English writers since the days of William 
Taylor of Norwich. 

Miss Storrs, working in a very restricted field, has sought to account for 
Carlyle’s Weltanschauung insofar as it derived from Kant and Fichte. Writ- 
ers on Carlyle have always been content with generalizations about this very 
interesting but exceedingly difficult subject. It is to Miss Storrs’ credit that 
she has spared no pains in exploring the farthest reaches of the conceptions of 
Kant and Fichte in order to pick up an unsuspected source of Carlyle’s in- 
spiration. She has succeeded in confirming the general impression of Carlyle- 
ans that Carlyle had read very little of the German philosophers, that he 
evidently understood little of what he did read, and that he applied their 
teachings in so original a way that the German doctrines which he appropriated 
underwent a strong transformation. She also supports the common notion that 
Carlyle employed German Idealism to rationalize his puritan convictions. This 
is observable, for instance, in the meaning he gives to the term Reason, which, 
though he attributes it to Kant, is much nearer Fichte’s and Schelling’s and is 
quite clearly Carlyle’s. Reason, for Teufelsdréckh, was virtually intuition, 
the Christian sense of the divine or of the ‘‘holy presence.’’ It is thus a far 
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ery from the Reason of the first Critique—which has a purely regulative func- 
tion over concepts and may give rise to the ‘‘transcendental illusions’’ of 
God, freedom, and immortality—to Carlyle’s ‘‘pure ultimate light of our 
nature, wherein . . . lies the foundation of all Poetry, Virtue, Religion.’’ In 
spite of Carlyle’s fundamental misunderstanding and in spite of his avowed 
repugnance for the ‘‘ disease of metaphysics,’’ it is clear, as Miss Storrs shows, 
that the German philosophers did have a formative and vitalizing effect on the 
young Carlyle, and that indirectly they were partly responsible for the con- 
struction of a point of view that has far more self-consistency than a super- 
ficial knowledge of Carlyle would indicate. Though he was never a ‘‘ systematic 
thinker,’’ his teachings present more than an aggregate of disconnected no- 
tions; they fall into harmony with themselves, revolving around Carlyle’s in- 
dividual notion of world-history. Muss Storrs has gone far to help us realize 
this generally neglected fact. 


CHARES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 
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